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Articte XL.—On Frasera Walteri. By R. Eglesfeld 
Griffith, M.D. 


Nat. ord. GENTIANEX. 
Sex. Syst. TerRanpri1A MonoGynia, 

FrAsERA. Calyx, deeply 4-parted. Corolla, 4-parted, spreading; segments 
oval, witha bearded orbicular gland in the middle of each. Capsule, com- 
pressed, partly marginated, l-celled. Seeds, few (8 to 12), imbricated, large 
elliptic, with a membranaceous margin.—/ uttall. 

F. Walteri. Root, biennial. Stem,3 to 5 feet high, erect, subquadrangular, 
smooth. Leaves, opposite and verticillate, oblong, lanceolate, the lower ones a 
foot long, and more than three inches broad. Flowers, verticillate, peduncles, 
1-flowered, unequal. Segments of the calyx linear, lanceolate, acute. Co- 
rolla greenish-yellow, speckled with purple, segments acuminate, with an 
oval or orbicular fringed gland on the cenue of each. Stamens, shorter than 
the corolla, alternating with its segments; filaments subulate, anthers large, 
yellow, oblong. Germen, oblong, attenuated into a short style. Stigma, bi- 
fid. Capsule much compressed, oval, acuminated with the persistent style.— 
Torrey. 

Synon. Swertia difformis, Lin. Sw. frasera, Smith in Rees’s Cyclop. Frasera 
carolinensis.— Walter. 

F.Walteri. Mich. Pursh. Nuttall, Torrey, &c. F. verticillata. Drake, Rafines- 
F. officinalis, B. Barton. 
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This beautiful and stately plant, which is abundant to the 
west, north and south of the Alleghany ridge, is not found 
on the Atlantic side. Its peculiar habitat, however, is vari- 
ously described by different botanists. Michaux states that 
he found it in wet or swampy places; Pursh, that it occurs 
in swainps, and on the borders of lakes; Nuttall, that it is 
abundant in dry and open woods; Dr Short says it grows in 
barrensor prairies, and Rafinesque, in rich, woody lands, open 
glades and meadows. 

It is one of the tallest of our native herbaceous plants, 
sometimes attaining an elevation of 10 feet, with a pyramid 
of flowers of three or four feet in length. From the great 
size of the spike of the flowers, it is difficult to give a good 
representation of it; that which we now offer, though cor- 
rect in its details, gives but a faint, and indeed an erroneous 
idea of the whole plant, which deserves cultivation, if not for 
its medicinal virtues, at least as an ornament to our gardens. 
Rafinesque observes that it is not a biennial, as it does not 
throw up a flowering stem until the third year; all the other 
botanical authors we have consulted, however, agree in con- 
sidering it as a biennial. 

The generic name of Frasera was bestowed on it by 
Walter in commemoration of Mr John Fraser, a botanical 
collector and nursery man, to whose industry and exertions 
the gardens of England were indebted for numbers of rare 
plants. Linnzeus had previously described it as Swertia 
difformis, probably from defective specimens; at the same 
time it should be noticed, that it is very closely allied to 
this genus, especially in its fruit, added to which it often 
varies in the number of stamina and parts of the corolla. 
Dr B. Barton states “that flowers with five stamens are 
very frequently met with, and six stamens occasionally occur.” 

It has received a variety of common names, as American 
Colombo, Columbia, Indian lettuce, yellow gentian, golden 
seal, Marietta root, &c., but is generally known under the 
first appellation. The discovery of this interesting plant is 
due to the late William Bartram, who speaks of it in his tra- 
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vels under the name of Indian lettuce ; he says “‘a very singu- 
lar and elegant plant, of an unknown family, called Indian 
lettuce, made its first appearance in these rich vales.” His 
description of it is very exact, though it appears that he ex- 
amined one of the anomalous varieties, since he states that 
‘¢the flowers are of the hexandria, and divided into six parts 
or petals.” 

This plant has obtained considerable celebrity for its re- 
medial virtues, and is extensively employed in some parts of 
the United States as a tonic bitter. The part used is the 
root, which is large, yellow, rugose, hard, horizontal and 
spindle-shaped, with but few radicles or fibres. These roots, 
when in a fresh state, sometimes weigh several pounds. As 
found in the shops, they are pieces somewhat resembling the 
true Colombo in appearance, having a thick yellow bark, and 
a yellowish spongy wood. The taste is pure bitter, without 
any aroma, analogous to that of gentian, but not as powerful. 
It may be distinguished from the true or East Indian Colom- 
bo, by its whiter colour, lighter texture, and especially its 
taste. Mr Slotze,a German pharmaceutist, also states that 
the tincture of the genuine root is not effected by a solution 
of the proto-sulphate or pro-muriate of iron, whilst it gives-a 
dirty gray precipitate with the tincture of galls; the tincture 
of the Frasera, on the contrary, affords a dark green precipi- 
tate with these metallic salts, and is not acted on by the 
tincture of galls. 

As is the case with most of our native articles of the 
vegetable materia medica, much diversity of opinion appears 
to exist as to the value of the medicinal virtues of this plant; 
some authors extolling it in the highest terms, and consider- 
ing it as equal, if not superior, to the genuine Colombo; 
whilst others, on the contrary, deem it of but little utility, 
and class it far below chamomile or centaury. As is generally 
the case in such statements, both have been led away by 
preconceived opinions, and have permitted themselves to be 
influenced by theory rather than by facts. As regards the 
article under consideration, it appears probable that although 
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it is much inferior in bitterness and tonic properties to the 
true Colombo, that it is an efficacious bitter, capable of pro- 
ducing the usual effects of this class of remedies when pro- 
perly administered. It should be noticed, however, that its 
tonic powers are only developed when the root has been 
perfectly dried, as when in the recent state it proves both 
emetic and cathartic. 

Dr Zollickoffer states, “‘as far as my experience goes, I 
am able to speak in favour of its medicinal operation. In 
several cases of a relaxed state of the stomach and bowels, 
in which I have prescribed it, I have found it competent to 
restore the appetite, and increase the digestive powers very 
considerably.” 

Dr Hildreth of Ohio asserts, that, from the experiments 
he has made with it, he is induced to believe it fully equal 
if not superior to the imported, and mentions a case of gan- 
grene of the lower extremities, in which it proved successful 
after bark and other remedies had failed. 

Dr Drake of Cincinnati made some experiments with the 
root, to ascertain its chemical composition, which, however, 
are far from satisfactory; he says “it gives out its bitterness 
both to aqueous and alcoholic menstrua, but more fully to 
the latter; the reverse of which is the case with Colombo. 
Its spirituous tincture suffers decomposition upon the addition 
of water, indicating that it contains resin, which the Colom- 
bo does not, or at least in any considerable quantity, and the 
addition of a decoction or tincture of galls to its watery or 
spirituous infusion causes no precipitate of cinchonin, one of 
the chief constituents of Colombo.” 

In the Medical Flora of Mr Rafinesque, a work we are in- 
duced to quote, from its containing much valuable informa- 
tion on our native plants ; though unfortunately so mingled 
with wild hypothesis and unsubstantiated assertions, as to 
render it an unsafe guide; it is stated, “‘ I suspect, that the 
analysis of the Frasera has not been accurate, and that it 
contains Inuline or a peculiar substance Fraserine, interme- 
diate between inuline and Fraserine.” As this suspicion of 
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the author is based on no chemical analysis, it should have 
no weight with any future experimenter. For although in 
science we should be extremely scrupulous in giving every dis- 
coverer the full credit for his researches, we should be as 
careful in disregarding the mere speculations of those who 
thus claim, by anticipation, a reward which is only due the 
real labourer in the domains of knowledge. This grasping 
at fame, and this eagerness to describe as new, subjects or 
articles that have never been investigated, or perhaps even 
seen, by the person who thus gives them “a habitation and a 
name,” is the bane of science, and should be treated with the 
contempt it so justly merits. 

The Frasera may be used in powder, decoction, infusion 
or tincture. 


Articte XLI.—On the Bitter Principle of Podophyllum 
Peltatum. By William Hodgson, Jun. : 


[Read before the College, November 29, 1831.] 


The recent improvements in the analysis of vegetable 
substances, and the consequent extension of our acquaint- 
ance with the active constituents of medicinal plants, may 
almost be said to have elevated vegetable chemistry to the 
rank of a distinct branch of science. This branch, how- 
ever, is yet in its infancy ; and has, hitherto, in comparison 
with the exhaustless number of its objects, but few facts at 
its command. The accurate examination, especially, of 
those articles of our Materia Medica which are peculiar to this 
country, has been sparingly entered into; so that it seems 
the more important that every new step which may really 
add to the stock of our knowledge on this subject, should 
be carefully noted, even though the practical resuJt may not 
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at once be apparent. With this view, I am induced to sub- 
mit to the College the following brief notes of an imperfect 
examination of the root of the Podophyllum peltatum, and 
of the extraction of a proximate principle which appears to 
me to be new, and peculiarly characterized. 

One pound of the dried root was boiled in a gallon of 
water for a quarter of an hour, and the liquor then strained 
off and the residue pressed. The decoction was somewhat 
turbid and of a brown colour. Two fluid ounces of aq. 
ammoniz being thrown in, rendered it perfectly limpid, and 
presently produced a crystalline earthy precipitate, which 
when dry weighed 75 grains. The clear liquor was then 
evaporated to about one fourth of its original bulk. The 
free ammonia had of course escaped. On cooling, a pelli- 
cle formed on the surface, and a semi-crystalline flaky matter 
was deposited, copiously enveloped in jelly. In order to 
separate the semi-crystalline matter, I diluted the whole 
with cold water, and decanted off the clear liquor, which 
conveyed away with it most of the gelatinous mass. That 
which remained was nearly dried, and treated with cold 
alcohol of sp. gr. 817. The solution thus obtained was fil- 
tered, and evaporated by a water bath, depositing towards 
the end of the process the original semi-crystalline sub- 
stance in the form of a brownish yellow granular mass. 
Suspecting that it was not yet ina state of purity, and hav- 
ing observed its sparing solubility in cold water, I subjected 
it to the boiling heat in distilled water, when it entirely 
dissolved, except a slight portion ofimpurity. As soon as the 
solution was allowed to cool, this substance separated in 
extremely small flocculent crystals, slightly heavier than the 
water. 

I then determined to try another process. One pound of 
the root was boiled in about a gallon of water mixed with 
quicklime. ‘The decoction, which was of a fine yellow 
colour, was strained, and one ounce of sulphate of zinc in 
solution was added, which precipitated the lime. The clear 
liquor was then evaporated till the residuum acquired the 
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consistence of an extract, which was treated with cold alco- 
hol of sp. gr. 817. The alcoholic solution was filtered and 
evaporated to dryness, and the residuum boiled in distilled 
water. On cooling, the same semi-crystalline substance 
was obtained as by the first process. ‘This was washed with 
a little cold distilled water and cautiously dried. 

When dry, this substance is in pale brown scales of 
considerable lustre; is easily pulverized ; is unalterable in 
the air; and has a strong bitter taste, very permanent, but 
not at first very apparent, owing probably to its difficult 
solubility, as the alcoholic solution is excessively bitter. 
It is copiously soluble in strong alcohol, and much more so 
in boiling than in cold water ; the aqueous solution retaining 
when cold about a grain to the ounce. It is also soluble to 
some extent in sulphuric ether. When dry it is devoid of 
odour; but the solutions have a peculiar smell, somewhat 
resembling that of the boiled root. By the addition of mu- 
riatic acid, it separates from its aqueous solution more readily 
and in a finer state of division than when it falls by the 
mere cooling of the water in which it has been dissolved. 
Treated with nitric acid, it dissolves rapidly with effer- 
vescence, producing a rich deep red colour. With sulphuric 
acid it gives an olive or green colour, passing afterwards to 
a purple. Under some circumstances, which I have not 
yet been able to determine, this purple has been of a very 
delicate tint. Boiled in this acid it decomposes and pro- 
duces a rich crimson fluid, the colour of which is destroyed 
by the addition of water and changed to yellow by solution 
in alcohol. Exposed to heat alone, it fuses, blackens and 
dissipates in a dense smoke. ‘This substance in so.ue of its 
habits bears a remarkable resemblance to salicine, particu- 
cularly in affording a purple colour with sulphuric acid. 
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Articte XLII.—On the Green Colour and Nature of the 
colouring Agent of the Water of the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Canal, near the first lock on the Chesapeake side. 


By Elias Durand. 


Travellers between Philadelphia and Baltimore, through 
the above canal, seldom fail noticing the beautiful green co- 
lour of the water, between the first lock on the Chesapeake 
side nearly up to the bridge at the deep cut. This colour 
is generally ascribed to the presence of copper; and many 
are the stories related respecting the noxious properties of 
that water, which neither man nor beast dare touch with their 
lips ; in which no fish or insect dwells, nor plant grows, &c. 

In a late excursion I made to Baltimore, my attention be- 
ing directed to the beautiful green colour and perfect trans- 
parency of the water, and my ear attentive to the specula- 
tions of several passengers respecting the cause of the ex- 
traordinary appearance of this inland sheet of water, I re- 
solved to fill a bottle and bring it with me for the purpose 
of analysing it. 

This water gives by tests no indication whatever of a 
coppery substance being held either in solution or suspen- 
sion. Its taste is inky and denotes at once, to an experienced 
palate, the presence of a salt of iron. It slightly changes 
the colour of litmus paper, and the hydrochlorate of baryta 
throws down a white precipitate. The water in its natural 
state, as well as that previously tried with the hydrochlorate 
of baryta, is slowly and weakly affected by gallic acid and 
ferrocyanate of potash; but when evaporated to a certain de- 
gree, the action of both these reagents becomes more pow- 
erful, and the hydro-sulphate of potassa forms a notable black 
precipitate. By comparing a weak solution of the sulphate 
of the protoxide of iron with the canal water, I estimate 
that the latter contains about 1-10,000th of this salt in so- 


lution. 
These few experiments, although made on one pint and 
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a half of the canal water, are sufficiently conclusive as to the 
nature of its colouring agent. The sulphate of the protox- 
ide of iron held in solution, is afforded by the spontaneous 
decomposition of some pyrites of iron, which are perceived 
along the banks of the canal. This decomposition takes 
place by the simultaneous action of the air and moisture, by 
which both sulphur and iron absorb oxygen, and are trans- 
formed in sulphuric acid and protoxide of iron; but as the 
quantity of sulphur contained in the sulphuret of iron yields 
more sulphuric acid than is wanting for the saturation of the 
protoxide of iron, the water becomes consequently slightly 
acid; hence its action upon litmus paper. 


Articte XLIII.—On Sugar from the Seckel Pear. 


[The following communication from Mr Brasier to the 
College of Pharmacy, was deemed of such importance as to 
be referred to a committee, whose able and detailed report 
we also have the pleasure of laying before our readers. 
Should experiments on a large scale prove equally satis- 
factory as those of Mr Brasier, there can be but little doubt 
of the great value of this fruit in the manufacture of sugar. 
The greatest drawback to its extended propagation for this 
purpose, is the time required for the tree to come to matu- 
rity, though, when an orchard has once reached the bearing 
age, the expence of procuring the sugar from the fruit will 
be incomparably less than that incurred either in the cultiva- 
tion of the cane or of beet roots. We trust in thecourse of the 
ensuing year to present the results of further experiments on 
this subject, and we would suggest to such of our readers 
as have the opportunity, the value of comparative examina- 
tions of the juice of various other varieties of the same fruit. ] 
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Philadelphia, October 20th, 1831. 


The remarkable sweetness of the Seckel pears, which are 
cultivated at the country residence of my father, induced me 
to attempt to obtain sugar from them. In 1826, I com- 
menced experimenting on them, with a view of separating 
the saccharine matter they contained: after treating the juice 
with lime, I concentrated it, until its boiling point stood at 
230° Fahrenheit (the degree required for crystallizing 
sugar), and obtained a syrup of a pleasant taste and of the 
colour of fine molasses. 

The two succeeding years, I obtained nearly the same 
results, but the syrup, as in the other case, would not crys- 
tallize ; [have some at present, which still remains in the 
same state. 

But in 1829, the season being favourable for fruit, I pro- 
cured some very fine, the juice of which (it was a grayish 
colour with a light tinge of orange, which last colour deepens 
in a very short time) I heated nearly to the boiling point, 
neutralized and separated the feculent portion, by treating 
it with an excess of lime, which, when precipitated, left a 
clear aqueous syrup of a light straw colour, of the specific 
gravity of nearly 1075. I then neutralized the excess of 
lime remaining in the syrup, concentrated and clarified it 
with ivory black, and reduced it until its boiling point 
marked 220° Fahr. Having been prevented from attend- 
ing to it for a few days, when I proceeded to terminate the 
concentration, [ perceived that ithad becomeso glutinous and 
ropy, I feared it would burn in the operation; I therefore 
put it into white glass bottles. It was clear and of a fine 
yellow colour. 

Eighteen months after this, some fine white crystals had 
formed, resembling those from sugar cane (rock candy). 

Last summer, [ treated some juice in the same manner, 
but owing, I believe, to the unsoundness of the fruit, (the 
season being unfavourable,) the syrup was dark, and acquired 
a taste from the ivory black, which was of inferior quality. 
I then exposed this syrup in evaporating pans, in a hot at- 
mosphere; it thickened, but has not yet crystallized, 
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whilst the glutinous syrup of 1829 crystallized almost 
entirely, although the crystals were darker than those formed 
while cold. 

Business calling me from the city, I submit to you the 
experiments, that you may continue them if you think proper, 
and take the liberty of calling your attention to a fruit, 
which, though of a delightful flavour, is scarcely known 
beyond the vicinity of this city. I estimate its value for 
sugar, from the knowledge that its juice can be as easily and 
cheaply obtained as that of the apple, and that it contains 
near two pounds liquid sugar per gallon, whilst its agreeable 
flavour and sweetness leave little doubt of the quality and 
strength of the perry or vinegar that could be obtained from it. 

That these feeble instructions may lead to the creation of 
a new branch of industry, is the sincere wish of 

Your obedient servant, 


AMABLE J. BRASIER. 


The committee to whom was submitted the sugar and 
syrups prepared by Mr Brasier, and presented by him to 
the College, beg leave to report: 

That so far as they have been able to ascertain, the sugar 
obtained by Mr Brasier from Seckel pears, possesses all the 
properties of the crystallized cane-sugar, and in no respect 
does it seem to differ from it. Its taste, crystallization, 
solubility in water, &c. are exactly the same. Three sam- 
ples have been submitted to the College; the one, very white 
and in regular crystals; another, a little inferior; and the 
third sample, in a granular state of a grayish colour, possess- 
ing the appearance and smell of dry Brazil sugar of an in- 
ferior quality. 

Mr Brasier left for the committee, two bottles of syrup 
made from the Seckel pear ; one, containing the syrup made 
in 1829, and which afforded the samples he produced ; the 
other, was the syrup he made last year. The principal object 
of the committee was the investigation of these two syrups, 
with the view of depriving them of their glutinous proper- 
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ties, ac this was probably the only cause of the difficulty in 
the one case, and the impossibility in the other, of obtaining 
crystallized sugar. Your committee having at their disposal 
but a small quantity of these syrups to experiment with, 
had little hope of success; but they have not been deterred 
from undertaking the task, though their experiments may 
have proved few and unsatisfactory. They expect to ‘be 
able next year to institute a series of new experiments upon 
the fresh juice of the Seckel pear, and to submit to the Col- 
lege amore ample and satisfactory report than this. Mr 
Brasier’s discovery involves, undoubtedly, a very important 
question—whether the northern climates are not as capa- 
ble of producing sugar as the tropical. We hope that 
your committee will receive the assistance of persons in- 
terested in the promotion of science, manufactures and 
national wealth, and that scientific and enterprising men, 
led towards the same object, will communicate to us the 
result of their own labours. 

The first syrup made in 1829 is perfectly transparent, of 
a light straw colour, and holding in suspension a considera- 
ble number of small prismatic crystals; its consistence is 
viscous and ropy, and its sp. gr. 1.365; heated in a sand 
bath it became more fluid, but still retained its ropiness ; the 
crystals which floated in it when cold, fell down when heated; 
owing to its viscidity, it mixes with difficulty in cold, but 
dissolves readily in warm water. In contact with sulphuric 
acid, it acquires a deep brown colour, without emission of 
sulphurous acid: nitric acid decomposes it with production 
of nitrous vapours and formation of oxalic acid: muriatic 
acid did not seem to have any action upon it. Sub-acetate 
of lead and alcohol rendered it turbid and precipitated a 
flocculent matter. 

Six drachms of warm syrup were mixed with three ounces 
of alcohol (distilled from grain) of 35° of Baume’s areome- 
ter; the mixture became turbid, and a white precipitate of 
flocculent matter subsided gradually; this precipitate was 
removed by filtration and carefully washed with tepid alco- 
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hol. The alcoholic liquors were united and slowly evapo- 
rated at a heat of about 160°. When reduced to the crys- 
tallizable point, the syrup had lost all its ropiness: carried to 
dryness it produced five drachms of very white sugar, impreg- 
nated with the smell of whiskey, and slightly contaminated 
with a little uncrystallizable syrup. After washing this 
sugar with alcohol, it was redissolved in distilled water, and 
the syrup, reduced to the crystallizable point, was entirely 
deprived of its former ropiness, and deposited, on cooling, a 
number of sma!l crystals of pure sugar; what remained on 
the filter was found, next morning, to be a hard substance, 
much reduced in size, and weighing four grains only. This 
substance, examined with the glass, presented the following 
characters—it was of a red brown colour, shining and horn- 
like on the side exposed to the contact of the air; on the 
other side it appeared spongy, porous and of a lighter colour: 
its sp. gr. was great. Thrown into boiling water, it did not 
dissolve, but became white and considerably larger; it con- 
tinued, however, to sink in water. This substance had many 
of the characters of gluten, but submitted to the action of the 
fire it did not evolve an ammoniacal odour; it burnt witha 
black smoke, and emitted an odour similar to lignia, leaving 
for residuum a piece of charcoal about one fourth its former 
bulk ; another piece withdrawn from the boiling water and 
submitted to a gentle heat gradually resumed its former 
bulk, hardness and colour. Iodine had no action upon this 
substance, but hydrochloric acid dissolved it completely. 
The brown syrup of 1830 was treated in the following 
manner—two ounces were dissolved in one ounce of boiling 
distilled water, and then mixed with six ounces of alcohol of 
35°. The mixture became turbid, and a copious precipi- 
tate fell down; this precipitate separated from the alcohol, 
did not adhere to the fingers, and could be malaxated like 
warm molasses candy. This precipitate dissolved easily in 
boiling water, but sweetened it very little. A portion of it 
permitted to dry in the air, acquired a deep brown colour, 
shining at the surface, and spongy inside, of a sweetish 
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taste, somewhat like the flesh of a dry raisin. Thrown 
upon an ignited coal, it swelled up, took fire, and burnt 
with the smoke and smell of a woody substance, but without 
emitting either an ammoniacal or burnt sugar smell. 

The same filtered solution was then treated with sub-ace- 
tate of lead, which threw down a very copious precipitate ; 
the liquid became considerably lighter in colour, and after 
being filtered, a stream of hydro-sulphuric acid was passed 
through it, to precipitate the lead; it was filtered again, 
after ascertaining that it was entirely free from lead. The 
liquor now reddened litmus paper, but the acidity was soon 
removed by boiling. [t was then evaporated to the consis- 
tence of a thick transparent syrup, of the colour of light 
Madeira wine, which was set aside to crystallize, but did not, 
after remaining several days. 

It may be inferred from the above experiments, that the 
difficulty experienced by Mr Brasier in crystallizing his sy- 
rup of Seckel pear, was owing principally to a peculiar mu- 
cous substance which he did not separate sufficiently by 
the process he followed in his operation, and which ren- 
dered his syrup viscousand ropy. The syrup made in 1830, 
evidently contained a much greater portion of this muci- 
lage than the other, and was, besides, as we learned, sub- 
mitted to a very protracted action of heat, which is known to 
deprive solutions of’ sugar of the property of crystallizing. 
We have hardly any doubt that a better process than that 
resorted to by Mr Brasier may be applied to the manufacture 
of sugar from the Seckel pear, and we are disposed to think 
that the employment of the sub-acetate of lead, instead of 
lime, for precipitating the vegetable, mucous, and colouring 
principle, will obtain the desired object. This means has 
already been proposed for the purification of cane and beet 
sugar, but as the salts of lead combine with sugar, and 
are separated from it with difficulty, it was abandoned. 
However, it is asserted in the Dictionaire des Drogues, that 
some manufacturers have succeeded in this desideratum, and 
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that this method will, before long, produce a great revolu- 
tion in the art of sugar refining. 

Now the question is, whether the manufacture of sugar 
from the Seckel pear may become an object of industry and 
of advantage tothecountry. ‘The solution of this important 
question is yet beyond our reach; our data, in reference to 
this point, are altogether insufficient, as we have no means 
of establishing a comparison between the quantity of sugar 
that two similar portions of land might afford, if cultivated, 
one with sugar cane, and the other with Seckel pear trees, 
nor between the relative costs of cultivation and manipulation. 
However, if we compare the richness of the juices of sugar 
canes, beet roots and Seckel pears, we will find that the last 
possesses a great superiority over the others. According to 
Mr Gillmer (Dictionaire des Drogues), Mr Achard, a distin- 
guished chemist, anda manufacturer of beet sugar, obtains 4 to 
4% per cent of sugar from the juice of red beets. Edwards, in 
his history of the West Indies, relates that the average quantity 
of sugar obtained from the juice of the cane, is about 10 
per cent; now Mr Brasier tells us that one gallon, or Slbs. of 
Seckel pear juice yields 2lbs. of liquid sugar, that is, 24 
ounces of dry sugar* or 18.75 per cent, about twice as much 
as the juice of the cane. ‘Thus, ifthe assertion of Mr B. be 
correct, which we confidently believe, a Seckel pear tree, 
producing four bushels of pears of 60|bs. to the bushel, would 
yield three-fourths their weight of juice, or 180]bs., which 
would produce 34lbs. of dry sugar; and one acre of ground, 
planted with 100 Seckel pear trees, each producing 4 bushels 
of fruit, will yield 3400lbs. of dry sugar,f without preventing 
the soil from affording other agricultural products. 

The genus Pyrus (pear tree) belongs to the class Icosan- 


* 1lb. sugar, made up in syrup, gives one pint of the latter, weighing Llb. 
50z. avoirdupois. 

t Each face of a square acre, containing 4840 square yards, is 69.6 yards long, 
or 208 feet. By leaving 14 feet free from the edge of each of the faces of the square 
acre, to the first row of trees, and planting the trees at 20 feet distance from each 
other, it is found that one square acre will contain ten rows, of ten trees each. 
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dria, order Pentagynia of the artificial system of Linnzus, 
f and to the family Rosasew of the natural order. It was di- 
} | vided by Linnzus in three divisions; the Pyrus proper, P. 
a! malus and P. Cydonia. Persoon has separated the latter 
from the genus Pyrus, and formed a new genus under the 
name of Cydonia. From five species of Pyrus described by 
Persoon, the P. communis is the only one bearing fruit, 
which, by cultivation, are susceptible of becoming eatable. 
In the natural state, the pear tree acquires considerable 
dimensions, and its branches are frequently terminated by 
long, straight and hard prickles; its fruit is acerb, hard, and 
its flesh granular. This single species has, by cultivation, 
. |. produced a great number of varieties, which are propagated 
al by grafting, and distinguished by difference in shape, size | 
‘oe and colour, and especially by the taste of the fruit. ‘Tourne- 
| i fort arranged these different varieties into three different ! 
| 


# classes; the Summer, the Autumnal, and the Winter pears. 
a. The pear which is the subject of this report, belongs to the 
second class. It is known by the mame of Spicy, Musk, or 


} Russett pear, and is called by the French, Rousselet de 


F The Seckel pear derives its name from a gentleman 
) of this city, who, it seems, was the first who paid particular 

i attention to the fruit, and to spreading the tree among his 
q friends and the public. However, Dr D. Hossack, in an ac- 
| count of the Seckel pear, which was published in the third 
volume of the Transactions of the Horticultural Society of \4 
London, asserts, on the authority of a respectable friend, 4 
that seventy-two years ago, this pear was grown in the neigh- 
3 bourhood of this city, by a person by the name of Jacob 
. Weiss, who had obtained the tree at a settlement of Swedes 
which was early established in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
> ae and that most probably Mr Weiss and the father or grand- 
Gd. father of Mr Seckel were intimate, as both families were 

| Ba Germans, and of that rank in society which might be likely 
; to lead to such an acquaintance. The conjecture therefore 
) is, that under such circumstances, Mr Seckel’s family ob- 


f 
| 
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tained the grafts from Mr Weiss’s tree ; however this may 
be, Mr Seckel deserves the credit of having propagated this 
delightful fruit, and of having paid the greatest attention to 
the cultivation and melioration of the tree. 

That the Seckel pear tree is a native variety of the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia is incontestible, from the circum- 
stance that it is hardly known out of the vicinity of this city, 
and because it has never been described by European horti- 
culturalists, except from the descriptions of our own authors, 
and as having been procured from this vicinity. There are 
already several sub-varieties, slightly differing in size, colour 
and taste. 

It is thus described by Mr Coxe, in his work on the fruit 
trees, published in this city in 1817. “The fruit is generally 
small, round at the blossom end, diminishing with a gentle 
swell towards the stem, which is rather short and thick ; the 
skin is sometimes yellow, with a bright cheek, and smooth ; 
at other times it is a perfect russett without any blush; the 
flesh is melting, juicy, and most exquisitely and delicately 
flavoured. The time of ripening is from the end of August 
to the middle of October. The tree is singularly vigorous 
and beautiful, of great regularity of growth, and rich in foli- 
age, very hardy, possessing all the characteristics of a new 
variety, and, as a native tree, it is but little affected by that 
species of blight, commonly called fire blight, which, in this 
country, destroys so many pear trees of the imported varie- 
tics.” A good representation of this fruit, copied from a 
drawing executed by Mr Coxe’s daughter, has been append- 
ed to the account given by Dr Hossack, and published in 
the Transactions of the London Horticultural Society. 

The Seckel pear tree may be cultivated, and will flourish, 
on almost any species of soil ; it should always be grafted or 
inoculated on the wild pear tree, as grafting on the quince 
tree subjects it to the same diseases with which this tree is 
generally affected in this country. It should be four or five 
years old when planted in the orchard, and each tree at a 


distance of from eighteen to twenty-five feet. Many horticul- 
Vou. IIl.—2M 
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turalists whom we have consulted, prefer the smallest dis- 
tance or twenty feet at most, as by this method the trees 
protect each other from the wind, frost, sunbeams, &c. 

It bears fruit at from five to six years old ; at that age the 
product is trifling, but from eight to twelve years, it in- 
creases considerably ; when fifteen years old they are in full 
bearing, increasing, however, until they are twenty-five. 
Their average product, from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty 
years old, is variously reported, and there is generally one 
good and one bad year. ‘The minimum product seems to be, 
on an average, four bushels of fruit. 

It acquires considerable size, and lives forty, fifty, and as 
long as sixty years. ‘The general experience is that it is very 
little subject to the diseases afflicting other trees, more easy 
to cultivate, and bearing generally more fruit than any 
other. 

Your committee have thus given as succinct an account 
as practicable to do justice to the subject, although 
they have extended their report far beyond the limits they 
had originally prescribed; yet they would do injustice 
to Mr Brasier, as well as their own feelings, if in conclud- 
ing the report, they omitted to say, that they consider him 
entitled to great praise for the talents, perseverance and in- 
genuity he has evinced in the prosecution of the experiments, 
the results of which they have been examining, as well as 
those which have enabled him to saccharify directly, rye, 
and other kinds of grain, the sweet and common potato, and 
other vegetable substances containing fecula, by means of the 
combined action of heat and water, acidulated by sulphuric 
acid, and afterwards to convert the liquid sugar thus ob- 
tained into alcohol, and cannot but believe that the ultimate 


results of them will prove highly important to the country. 
E. DURAND. 


JOS. SCATTERGOOD. 
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Articte XLIV.—On Nitro-muriatic or Nitro-hydrochloric 
Acid. By Daniel B. Smith. 


The use which is occasionally made of this preparation in 
medicine, will perhaps render the following observations in- 
teresting to the members of the College. Authors differ 
greatly in their statements of the proportions in which the 
two acids which form this compound should be mixed, in 
order to dissolve the precious metals. ‘Thomson recommends 
one part of nitric and four parts of hydro-chloric acid to be 
used for dissolving gold, and one part of the former and three 
parts of the latter for dissolving platinum. ‘Turner directs 
one part of nitric and two of hydrochloric acid; while Henry, 
and after him Ure, reverse these proportions. The same 
discrepancy exists among the Pharmacopeaeias in their formule 
for this preparation, which is the more surprising, as the 
proportions can be rigorously determined. The theory of 
the action of nitric and hydrochloric acids upon each other 
is, that the hydrogen of the latter combines with one pro- 
portion of the oxygen of the former to form water, leaving 
the chlorine free, and converting the nitric into nitrous acid. 
In order that the decomposition may be complete, the acid 
must be used in the proportions of their atomic weights, viz. 
37 parts of hydrochloric acid to 54 parts of nitric acid. In 
order to ascertain in what proportions the officinal acidsof the 
American Pharmacopeia should be mixed to form nitro-mu- 
riatic acid, we must observe that the nitric acid, the specific 
gravity of which is 1.5, contains, according to Dr Ure, 79.7 
per cent of dry acid. The hydrochloric acid has a specific 
gravity of 1.15, which is equivalent, according to the same 
authority, to 30.29 per cent of pure acid. Now, as 54 (atomic 
number of nitric acid) : 37 (atomic number of hydro-chloric 
acid) :: 79.7 (dry acid in 100parts of nitric acid) : 64.6 = the 
quantity of absolute hydrochloric acid requisite to saturate 
it. But as 100 parts of the officinal acid contains only 30.29 
per cent of absolute acid, we must use 180 parts by weight, 


— 
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in order to convert the whole of the nitric into nitrous acid, 
and to obtain all the chlorine which 100 parts of the nitric 
are capable of disengaging. ‘These proportions are as five 
of nitric to nine of hydrochloric acid. The mixture will 
contain rather less than 19 per cent of chlorine. 

If we use the strongest acids that are readily to be obtain- 
ed, viz. nitric acid of 1.5, and hydrochloric acid of 1.192, we 
shall find the proportions to be 100 by weight of the former 
to 141 of the latter, or nearly as five to seven. The combi- 
nation contains 22 per cent of chlorine. 

The ordinary hydrochloric acid of commerce, of a good 
quality, is of about the officinal strength, viz. 1.15, and 
good double aqua fortis may be taken at 1.34. The propor- 
tions in which these acids should be mixed to form nitro- 
muriatic acid, will be found by the above method of calcula- 
tion to be 25 parts by weight of the latter to 26 of the 
former. The chlorine forms 15 per cent of this mixture. 

The Dublin College is the only one of the British colleges 
that has given a formule for this preparation. Its nitric acid 
is 1.49, and its hydrochloric acid 1.16, and it directs one 
measure of the former, and two measures of the latter to be 
mixed, in order to form nitro-muriatic acid. This is suffi- 
ciently correct for practice, as five parts by weight of the 
former to eight of the latter are almost the exact proportions. 
The compound contains 191 percent of chlorine. The mix- 
ture of concentrated nitric and hydrochloric acids is always 
attended with heat and effervescence, and greatcare should be 
taken to preserve the nitro-muriatic acid thus formed in strong 
vessels, and in a cold place. The chlorine and nitrous acid 
have a much weaker affinity for water than either of the 
acids used in the preparations, and accidents often happen 
from inattention to this circumstance. Dr Duncan recom- 
mends the immediate dilution of the mixture with an 
equal quantity of water. For all practical purposes, it is 
more convenient to use good ordinary acids of commerce. 
The decomposition then takes place slowly, in the course of 
a day or two, and the resulting solution of chlorine, isstrong 
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enough to dissolve the precious metals, and may be kept with 
perfect safety. 

In making the above calculations, I have used the cor- 
rected table of the strength of hydrochloric acid, given by 
Dr Ure in the last edition of his Dictionary of Chemistry. 
As it differs considerably from the table contained in his 
former editions, which has been adopted as the standard in 
all the best treatises on chemistry, I subjoin the abridgment 
of it given by Dr Duncan, in the twelfth edition of the New 
Edinburgh Dispensatory. 


Table of the Quantity of Acid, and Quantity of Muriatic 
Acid Gas, and of Chlorine in 100 parts of Liquid Muri- 
atic Acid, of different densities, abridged from Dr Ure. 


Liquid | Acid { Chlo- Liquid} Acid | Chlo-|) 
Sp. Gr.| Acid. | Gas. | rine. |Sp. Gr.| Acid. | Gas. | rine, 
1.2000 | 100 | 40.777/39.675/1.1102| 55 | 21.822 22.426 
1.1910} 95 | 38.738|37.692/1.1000| 60 |20.388 19.837 
1.1822} 90 | 36.700|35.707/1.0899} 45 |18.348' 17.854 
1.1721] 85 | 34.660|33.724|1.0798| 40 [16.310 15.870 
1.1701] 84 | 34.252|33.328|1.0697| 35 | 14.271 | 13.887 
1.1620} S80 30 |12.233 11.903 
1.1599} 79 |32.213|31.343/1.0497| 25 /|10.194| 9.919 
1.1515] 75 20 | 8.155| 7.935 
1.1410} 70 | 28.544|27.772/1.0298| 15 | 6.116/ 5.951 
1.1308} 65 | 26.504| 25.789 1.0200} 10 | 4.078) 3.968 
1.1206] 60 | 24.466} 23.805 1.0100 5 | 2.039! 1.984 


Articte XLV.—Pharmaceutical Notices, No. 2. 


I was much gratified to observe in your last number a 
recommendation to apothecaries to keep notes of all the 
operations in their shops, and fully agree with the author in 
believing that experiments and observations such as he sug- 
gests are, without doubt, the only mode of obtaining correct 
practical information, and in accordance with your wish 
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that they may be continued, I send a few that I have made 
from time to time, which, if you deem of sufficient impor- 
tance to publish, are at your service. 

Pills of Powdered Cubebs.—Received a prescription to- 

day which directed powdered cubebs to be made into pills 
of the usual size with balsam copaiva; finding it impracti- 
cable to make them as directed, tried several of the articles 
used for making pills, but found none to answer so well as 
soap;—in the proportion of 5j of scap to 3ij of powdered 
cubebs, with a drop or two of water, a very good mass may 
be formed. When powdered cubebs and balsam copaiva 
are wanted in pills together, I find the consolidated copaiva, 
hard enough to powder, answers better than the fluid, al- 
though either may be made into pills with cubebs by using 
soap. 
Pills of Camphor and Opium.—When this compound is 
wanted, the apothecary is generally directed to use a sufficient 
quantity of syrup to forma mass. I have found it impracti- 
cable to form a mass without making the pills very large, 
until I used soap;—with a small quantity of it a mass may be 
formed without difficulty. 

Ointment of Hydriodate of Potassa.—I have observed that 
this ointment, made in the proportion of 3ss of the salt to 
%j of ung. simp. almost invariably changes from white to 
yellow, and afterwards to a dark red, when it has stood for a 
day ortwo. I cannot account for this, except it may be that 
the hydriodic acid is decomposed and iodine formed. 

Mixture of Epsom Salts, Magnesia, &c.—To-day, the fol- 
lowing mixture was returned, which, when it was put up two 
days since, was in a perfectly fluid state, but now is almost 


consolidated. It is this 


Sulph. Magnes. 3) 

Magnes Ust. 
Tr. Colchici Rad. Siij 
Syr. Scillar. 
Aqua Cinnam. Siij 


Aqua Communis Biv 
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Recollecting perfectly well, that it was put up according to 
the directions, and that it was comparatively a thin liquid, 
when taken from the store, I was not a little surprised to 
see almost a perfect solid, and certainly at a loss to account 
for the singular change. Fearing that possibly something 
might have been omitted, I made it again, and again the next 
day it was returned in the same condition. I have since 
prepared ita third time, and find it undergoes the change in 
from 36 to 48 hours. The cause of this strange metamor- 
phosis I cannot explain, but probably the experiments I am 
about trying may throw some light upon it; if they should, I 
shall not fail to communicate them; notwithstanding, I hope 
others may not be deterred from giving their opinion upon it. 

Balsam Copaiva and Castor Oil Mixtures.—I have often 
found difficulty, and no doubt others have also, in preparing 
these mixtures. It seems to arise altogether in not paying 
proper attention to the thickness of the mucilage, previous to 
adding the articles. As a general rule, the mucilage should 
be made about the thickness of the substances we wish to 
suspend; for if it be too thick or too thin, a handsome mix- 
ture cannot be made, whatever quantity of gum may be used. 
Two drachms of gum arabic will be found sufficient to suspend 
an ounce of either B. copaiva or castor oil in 8 oz. or even a 
pint of water, without being liable to separate, provided it is 
made into a perfect mucilage, with not more than half an 
oz. of water, previous to adding the articles. 

Tincture of Kino.—It is remarked by the writer in your 
last number, that his tincture of kino uniformly becomes ge- 
latinous. Ihave some which was made with 3oz. of kino to 
14 pints déluted alcohol which has stood six months, that has 
not become so, and, moreover, has not lost its astringency. 
The kino it was made from, is in dark brown masses, mixed 
with sticks and leaves. It fractures very readily—the pieces 
or splinters not transparent, but ruby red at the extreme 
edges—taste astringent and bitter, leaving a sensation of 
sweetness in the mouth, adhering to the teeth only when 
long chewed, and colouring the saliva very slightly. From 
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Duncan’s description, [ should judge this to be the produce 
of the Eucalyptera Resinifera or brown gum tree of New 
South Wales. It is obtained, it is stated, by allowing the 
suice, which either flows from it spontaneously, oris procured 
by wounding the tree, to harden in the sun, while that which 
your correspondent used is the extract of the Coccoloba Uvi- 
Jera, or sea-side grape, and this may probably account for the 
difference. 

I beg leave to suggest, that those who may take notes may 
be particular to state the strength of the alcohol used, if for 
tincture,—the weight or proportions of the articles, and other 
minutiz in relation to compounds, for much will depend 


upon this. 
Yours respectfully, 


AN APOTHECARY. 


Articte XLVI.—On the Sap of the Siphonia Cahuchu. 


Caoutchouc is the product of several trees belonging 
to tropical climates, but all that met with in commerce is 
afforded by the inspissated sap of a large tree, growing 
in the warmest parts of Central and South America. This 
tree belongs to the natural family of the Euphorbiaceae, and 
to the class Monoecia, order Monadelphia, of the Linnean 
system. 

From the great analogy existing between the seeds of this 
tree and those of the genus Jatropha, the younger Linneus, 
who had not an opportunity of examining its flowers, plac- 
ed it there, and called it Jatropha elastica; but Aublet, in 
his travels through Guiana, investigated the flowers and 
corrected the mistake of his predecessor, by establishing for 
this tree the new genus Havea, with the specific name guya- 
nensis. Schreber, Willdenow, and Persoon, have since de- 
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scribed it under the generic name of Siphonia, which has, 
generally, prevailed. There is but one species of this genus 
as yet described, which Schreber and Willdenow have call- 
ed Siphonia cahuchu, and Persoon, S. elastica. 

I might have avoided entering into these botanical details, 
were it not for the errors which I see repeated in classical 
works of recent date, in which these synonyms are applied 
to many individuals, whilst in fact they al! belong to the 
same. 

The sap of the caoutchouc tree, which I now submit to 
the examination of the members of the College, belongs, in- 
dubitably, to the Siphonia cahuchu, as the gentleman from 
whom I received it recognized it, without hesitation, in 
Lamark’s illustrations, plate 790, which I have in my pos- 
session. This sap was brought in a common porter bottle 
from the province of Nicaragua, in Central America. 

From a conversation with that gentleman, I am inclined 
to believe that, in the fertile and very hot region of our con- 
tinent just mentioned, the Siphonia cahuchu attains a higher 
degree of perfection than it does, generally, in Guiana and 
Brazil. He represents this tree as one of the most common 
and largest of the forest trees, and capable of affording 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pounds of gum 
elastic. Of the three bottles of sap which he procured, 
only one arrived in safety,—two burst by the fermentation 
of the sap during the passage, the other was preserved 
from destruction, by occasionally removing the cork. The 
capacity of the bottle was about twenty-four fluid ounces. 
On examination of its contents, | found them composed of 
three different parts; a watery liquor, of a muddy brown co- 
lour, deposited under a thick layer of a white and cream-like 
liquid, constituting about one-fourth of the whole fluid ; the 
third part was an amorphous anc white mass of caoutchouc, 
floating in it, furnished, undoubtedly, at the expense of the 
creamy part. 

As I was desirous to keep this sap as a specimen for the 
cabinet of the College, I limited my experiments on it to a 

Vou. III.—2 N 
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few observations. When the bottle that contained it was 
broken, in order to transfer it, together with the mass of 
caoutchouc already formed, into a wide mouth bottle of 
white glass, the liquid part measured fourteen ounces, and 
the solid mass weighed nine ounces and three drachms. All 
the liquid part became homogeneous by transfusion, and of a 
dirty white colour; its smell was not very unpleasant, and its 
taste was bitter and nauseous; it turned litmus paper of a 
deep red. Four drachms of it, gently evaporated, produced 
forty grains of dry gum elastic, slightly contaminated with 
the other principles contained in the sap. The mixture of 


- the two liquids remained for some time perfect, but, at last, 


the creamy part separated and rose to the top. The mass 
of caoutchouc was white, amorphous, and of a specific gra- 
vity less than the watery liquid. Whether this mass was 


formed by the action of the air, or independently of it, is a 


question which I am not enabled to answer in a positive man- 
ner. From the inquiries I made on the subject, the gentle- 
man who brought it, assured me that the bottle remained 
constantly corked, except in a few instances, when he took 
out the stopper to let the gas generated by fermentation es- 
cape. A note to the article caoutchouc, in the Dictionaire 
des Drogues, mentions, that this substance had formed spon- 
taneously without the contact of air, in bottles of sap sent 
to Europe. The white colour of the caoutchouc, thus pro- 
duced, passes to brown on exposure to the atmosphere. 

In order to give more interest to this communication, I will 
reproduce here an article on the sap of the caoutchouc tree, 
with an analysis of it, published by Mr Faraday, in the Lon- 
don Journal of Science, and republished in the first series of 
the Journal of our College, page 63. There is, however, 
some difference between his description and that of the sam- 
ple presented to you. I think the latter much richer in gum 
elastic than that analyzed by Mr Faraday, as, instead of con- 
taining less than one-third its weight of caoutchouc, the 
present sap contains very nearly one-half. 
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Mr Faraday found the sap of the caoutchouc tree* to 
contain, in one thousand parts, 


Pure caoutchouc, 317. 
Albuminous precipitate, 19. 
Peculiar bitter colouring matter, a highly 
azotic substance, and wax, 71.3 
Substance soluble in water, not in alcohol, 29. 
Water, acid, &c. 563.7 
- 1000 


The fluid was a pale yellow, thick, creamy-looking sub- 
stance, of a uniform consistency. It had a disagreeable 
acescent odour, somewhat resembling that of putrescent 
milk; specific gravity 1.01174. Exposed to the air in thin 
films, it soon dried, losing weight, and leaving caoutchouc 
of the usual appearance and colour. It was coagulated by 
heat and alcohol. 

By mixing the sap with water, no other change took 
place than mere dilution. When the pure or diluted sap 
was suffered to remain at rest, a separation took place; the 
opaque portion contracted upwards, leaving beneath a deep 
brown transparent solution. By repeated washing in water, 
the cacutchouc was obtained pure, without any alteration 
in its original state. When thus obtained, it is a soft white 
opaque mass, which becomes, when perfectly dried, trans- 
parent and colourless, resembling exactly a piece of clear 
strong jelly. It has a very adhesive surface, which it retains 
after many months exposure to air. Its fresh cut surfaces, 
pressed together, also adhere with a force equal to that of 
any other part of the piece. A strip of it, boiled in a solu- 
tion of potass so strong as to be solid when cold, was not at 
all affected by it, except that its surface assumed a pearly 
appearance; no softening, above what would have been pro- 

duced by water, occurred. It consists of 6.812, or nearly 


* Mr Faraday does not mention whether the sap analyzed by him belonged 
to the Siphonia, or to another tree. 
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eight portionals of carbon, and 1,000, or seven proportionals 
of hydrogen. 

No means which have yet been discovered seem compe- 
tent, when the caoutchouc has once been aggregated, to re- 
store it to its pristine state. Previous to its aggregation it 
may be either scented or coloured. A solution of camphor 
in alcohol was added to water, so as to precipitate the cam- 
phor in a flocculent state; a little of this was added to some 
of the pure caoutchouc in water, well agitated, and then co- 
agulated; the caoutchouc obtained was highly odorous. 

In the trials made to give it colour, the body colours were 
found to answer best. Indigo, cinnabar, chrome yellow, 
carmine, &c. were rubbed very fine with water, and mixed 
well with pure caoutchouc; the solution was then coagulat- 
ed, and perfectly coloured specimens were obtained. 

A portion of well-washed milky caoutchouc being added 
to olive oil, and the two beaten well together, a singularly 
adhesive stringy substance was produced, which, retaining 
the water diffused through it, assumed a very pearly aspect, 
stiffened, and was almost solid; upon being heated so as to 
drive off the water, it became oily, fluid and clear, and was 
then a solution of caoutchouc in fixed oil. On adding water, 
and stirring considerably, it became adhesive as before. 

Oil of turpentine was imperfectly miscible with it. 

Cadet de Gassicourt, in his Formulaire Magistral, and 
Swediaur in his Pharmacopeia Medici Practici Universalis, 
give the following formula for a caoutchouc plaster. a; 

R.—Caoutchouc, 2 parts, 
Essence of turpentine, 8 parts, 
dligest for eight days, at a moderate heat, in a close vessel, 
then boil on a gentle fire. When the mixture has settled, 
decant and add 
Olive oil, 
boil gently until the spirit of turpentine is evaporated, and 
keep the mass when cold. 
‘his plaster is spread on linen, and used as adhesive plaster. 
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Articte XLVII.—Observations on certain preparations in 
the Pharmacopeia of the United States. By George B. 
Wood, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Phar- 
macy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 


[Continued from page 209.} 
Quinia Sulphas Impurus. 


The liquor which remains after the crystallization of the 
sulphate of quinia, in the process for obtaining that salt, 
is rich in the active principles of Peruvian bark, and when 
evaporated, leaves a dark coloured mass of the appearance of 
a vegetable extract. This substance, having been ascertain- 
ed by abundant experience to be a very efficient medicine, 
has been introduced into the late edition of the Pharmaco- 
peeia, under the title of “ Impure Sulphate of Quinia.” The 
name by which it was first brought into notice, and continu- 
ed to be known in this city, was “ Extract of Quinine”’—a 
term obviously inaccurate in itself, and altogether inapplica- 
ble in the present case. Speaking in correct pharmaceutic 
phraseology, there can be no extract of a pure proximate 
principle. The name adopted by the revisers of the Phar- 
macopeeia is justified by the chemical composition of the 
substance to which it is applied. It may be remembered by 
those who read the medical journals, that about two years 
since, the discovery of one or more new organic alkalies in 
Peruvian bark was announced by Sertuerner. These were 
said to have been detected in the residuary mass which forms 
the subject of the present notice. But MM. Henry and 
Delondre of Paris, having soon afterwards submitted this 
matter to chemical examination, ascertained that it contain- 
ed no new alkaline principle, and that what had been mis- 
taken for such by Sertuerner was, in fact, a mixture of Qui- 
nia and Cinchonia with a peculiar yellowish substance of 
very difficult separation. The alkalies no doubt exist in it, 
combined with sulphuric acid, probably in excess, and no 
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better officinal title could be adopted than that of the Phar- 
macopeeia. 

The propriety of introducing the Impure Sulphate of Qui- 
nia among the officinal preparations, will be obvious to those 
who are acquainted with its powers, and consider how large 
a proportion of a costly medicine would be wholly lost by its 
rejection. The sources of Calisaya bark, from which alone 
Quinia is now procured, are by no means inexhaustible, and 
should be husbanded with all possible care. To throw away 
any portion of it which possesses the peculiar medicinal 
properties of the drug, would be inexcusable waste. . Besides, 
by increasing the efficient product from a given portion of 
the bark, we enable the manufacturer to afford it at a cheaper 
rate, and thus immediately benefit the community. I have 
been informed by a chemical manufacturer, that he had on 
hand a large quantity of the residuary matter left after the 
crystallization of Sulphate of Quinia, for which he could not 
find amarket. By the sale of this, it is evident that he would 
be able to lower the price of the pure sulphate, without dimin- 
ishing his own profits. ‘That the medicine under considera- 
tion is really efficient can at present scarcely admit of adoubt. 
It was first prescribed about eight years since by the late Dr 
Emlen, at the suggestion of Mr John Farr, chemical manufac- 
turer of this city, by whom a short paper in relation to it was 
communicated to the College of Pharmacy, and published in 
the first series of this Journal, page 43, in May 1826. By Dr 
Emlen it was found in twice the quantity to be equally effi- 
cient with the sulphate of quinia. The author of these ob- 
servations has habitually employed it, for seven or eight years, 
in the treatment of intermittent fevers, and with almost uni- 
form success. In the very few cases in which he has failed 
with it, he has found the pure sulphate equally ineffectual. 
It has recently attracted attention in Europe; and superiority 
has even been claimed for it over the latter preparation. 
There is probably little difference between them except in 
the dose. 

The Impure Sulphate of Quinia is of a dark colour, almost 
black, and when perfectly dry, is hard and brittle, and breaks 
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with a shining resinous fracture, [t is not soluble in water, 
but may be suspended in that fluid by the intervention of 
mucilage, and is sometimes given in the form of emulsion. 
It is directed in the Pharmacopceia in the shape of pills, each 
of which contains two grains, equivalent to one grain of the 
pure sulphate. From twelve to eighteen of these may be 
given between the paroxysms of an intermittent, and re- 
peated during each successive interval till the cure is com- 
pleted. It seldom happens that a third paroxysm occurs 
after their use has been commenced. 

As the preparation might be readily adulterated, and in 
such a manner as to render detection difficult, it is important 
that the apothecary, if he do not himself prepare the article, 
should procure it from a source upon which he can implicitly 
rely. 


Syrupus Rhei Aromaticus. 

The process for Aromatic Syrup of Rhubarb, given in the 
first edition of the Pharmacopaeia, has several defects, some 
of which are radical. Thus the aqueous infusion of the rhu- 
barb and aromatics is directed to be evaporated one half. 
It is now well known that the purgative principle of rhubarb 
is either volatilized at the temperature of boiling water, or 
undergoes some chemical change which diminishes its ef- 
ficiency. The volatile oils, also, to which the aromatics owe 
their virtues, rise with the vapour of the water, and the con- 
sequence is, that notwithstanding the enormous disproportion 
of spices added, the’ resulting preparation is very weak in 
aromatic properties. It is obvious to one who examines the 
formula, that the syrup can hold at most but about one third 
the quantity of the aromatic oils which an equal measure of 
water mightdissolve. The rhubarb and the spices are there- 
fore both in some measure wasted in the process, and the 
objects proposed by the formula are not fully attained. But 
if these valuable ingredients are deficient, one is subsequent- 
ly added to which the same remark will certainly not apply. 
After the completion of the process, a proportion of Diluted 
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Alcohol is mixed with the ingredients of the syrup, equal to 
about one third of the whole quantity, and no more heat di- 
rected than what may be sufficient to dissolve the sugar so 
as to formasyrup. Now the use of alcohol in liquid prepara- 
tions, is either to extract principles which water is incapable 
of dissolving, or to enable the active matter to resist decom- 
position from the influence of the air, or fromthe mutual re- 
action of its own ingredients. In the present instance it 
serves neither of these purposes, as it is added after the in- 
fusion has been prepared and strained ; and the sugar insyrups 
should be sufficient for their preservation. The only effect, 
therefore, of the alcohol, is to render the syrup more stimulat- 
ing. The Aromatic Syrup of Rhubarb is usually prescribed to 
infants labouring under cholera or diarrhoea, in the quantity of 
a teaspoonful every two hours, till it produces some opera- 
tion of the bowels; and it not unfrequently happens that 
half a fluid ounce is given in the course of a day. Now 
it will appear upon calculation that the proportion of alcohol 
in this quantity, for a child one year old, would be equiva- 
lent to at least two-thirds of a wineglassful of brandy to an 
adult. This might not be improper in persons habituated to 
the use of alcoholic drinks; but in an infant, with the suscep- 
tibilities of its system as nature gave them, it would be ut- 
terly inadmissible, especially in a complaint attended, as the 
infantile cholera frequently is, with an inflamed condition of 
the lining membrane of the stomach and bowels. It is not 
too much to say that death might result from the continued 
use of such a preparation, even in cases which call for the 
employment of an aromatic syrup of rhubarb. 

Let us examine the new process, and ascertain how far it 
is free from the defects just noticed in the old. The direc- 
tions are to macerate the rhubarb and aromatics in Diluted 
Alcohol for fourtéen days, then to strain, and by means of a 
water bath, evaporate the tincture one half; and lastly, to mix 
the liquors while still hot with syrup previously heated. By 
the use of Diluted Alcohol in the first step of the process, the 
virtues of the aromatics are more completely extracted, and 
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consequently a smaller proportion is requisite than in the 
former process, by which an enormous waste of valuable 
spices was incurred. ‘The seven pints of syrup which result 
from the new process, are more strongly impregnated with 
the aromatic properties than a pint end a half of the old, 
though the quantity of spices employed is equal in both. 

Were it not for the injurious influence of the alcohol upon 
the infantile system, it would be proper to complete the pro- 
cess by incorporating the tincture immediately with a due 
proportion of simple syrup, as recommended in Mr Durand’s 
formula. (See Vol.II. p. 218 of this Journal). But an impor- 
tant object is, to obtain the virtues of the rhubarb and aro- 
matics free from alcohol. For this purpose, it is necessary 
that the tincture should be evaporated; and to avoid the 
chance of too elevated a temperature, the water bath is di- 
rected. The heat requisite for the evaporation of alcohol 
is insufficient to drive off any considerable quantity of the 
essential oils, or the active principle of the rhubarb; and by 
arresting the process at the point at which the spirituous 
portion of the tincture has escaped, we gain the two objects 
of retaining the medicinal properties of the preparation, 
whilst we free it from the deleterious presence of the alcohol. 
The process of the Pharmacopeia meets these objects pre- 
cisely. 

The only other point of inquiry is, whether the proportion 
of rhubarb, in the syrup, is sufficient to answer the purposes 
for which the preparation is’ intended. The proportion of 
rhubarb actually employed is almost precisely the same in 
the two processes—nearly eleven grains to the fluid ounce: but 
as less of its activity is lost by the new than the old, the for- 
mer must be considered as affording the stronger syrup. If 
the syrup is prepared exactly according to the new process, 
and the rhubarb employed is of good quality, one fluid 
ounce should be sufficient to produce in the greater number 
of cases a slight laxative effect upon an adult. This is all 
that is to be expected from it in such cases. ‘The prepara- 
Vou. IlI.—2 O 
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tion was not intended as an active cathartic, but as an agree- 
able tonic cordial laxative, having somewhat of an astrin- 
gent effect, in cases of looseness of the bowels with irritable ' 
stomach; and its application in regular practice is chiefly 
confined to infantile cases of bowel complaint. The dose 
in which it is given to children from one to two years old, is 
a fluidrachm, repeated at short intervals, till it operates. 
In this quantity is the strength of between one and two grains 
of rhubarb, which is quite as much as the cases in which it 
is usually given require or would admit. 

And here I would respectfully protest against the practice, 
to which I have been informed that some apothecaries are 
addicted, of using inferior drugs in the formation of their 
tinctures, syrups, and other liquid preparations. Efficiency 
is as desirable in these, as in the medicine in substance; and 
the greater difficulty of detecting any defect, is certainly no 
argument in favour of the practice. It may be said, that 
inferiority in the character of the drug might be compensat- 
ed by the use of a larger quantity; and admitting that the 
precise degree of relative strength were known, this might 
be a good argument: but such is not, and cannot be, the 
case, and the apothecary, therefore, who thus employs an in- 
ferior article in increased quantity, though he may produce 
a strong preparation, cannot be certain that he has attained 
the exact degree of strength indicated by the Pharmacopeia. 
His preparations may in fact be too strong, and as much 
evil, to say the least, is likely to result from such a cause, 
as from an undue want of strength. The correct course is 
always to employ efficient drugs, and to adhere rigidly to 
the officinal directions, unless these have been shown to be 


defective. 


Syrupus Sarsaparille. 
It may now be considered a well established fact, that the 
virtues of sarsaparilla are diminished, if not destroyed, by 
long continued decoction. ‘The practice of long boiling, so 
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universally adopted in making the liquid preparations of 
this root, appears to have originated in the notion that its 
activity resided in its mucilaginous or amylaceous matter, 
which can be thoroughly extracted only by this method. 
The active principle is now believed to be an acrid substance, 
existing chiefly in the cortical portion, and yielded readily 
to water or alcohol by maceration, even at common tempe- 
ratures. In correspondence with our improved knowledge 
in relation to the proper method of treating sarsaparilla, it 
became necessary to alter the former processes, and adopt 
a plan by which the virtue of the medicine might be extract- 
ed, and obtained in a concentrated form, without the appli- 
cation of aboiling heat. The formula published by William 
Hodgson, Jun. in this Journal, Vol. II. p. 284, appeared to 
meet the desired object, and was adopted as the basis of the 
new officinal process. A momentary glance at its provisions 
will serve to exhibit its great superiority over that contained 
in the first edition of the Pharmacop@ia. The virtues of 
the sarsaparilla and other solid ingredients, are extracted by 
maceration in diluted alcohol, without heat, and the result- 
ing tincture evaporated, by means of a water bath, so as to 
drive off the alcohol. In this way, the starch, which is 
wholly inactive as a medicine, and served only to produce, in 
the liquid preparation which may contain it, a disposition 
to decomposition, is left behind; and the temperature requi- 
site to evaporate the alcohol is insufficient to dissipate the 
active principle of the sarsaparilla. The remaining steps 
consist merely in forming a syrup with sugar, and in adding 
certain essential oils to improve the flavour. The substitu- 
tion of the essential oils for the aromatics themselves previ- 
ously employed, is also an improvement, as, by the long boil- 
ing to which these were formerly subjected, their strengithwas . 
more or less dissipated, and the proportion remaining in the 
preparation altogether uncertain. Another advantage of 
the new process is, that all the directions are precise ; and 
the proportion of the ingredients, to the amount of the re- 
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sulting syrup, is quite definite. The former directions were, 
after the addition of the honey and sugar, to boil so as to 
form athick syrup. It is obvious, that under these directions, 
precisely the same result would not be obtained by different 
operators. The superiority of the syrup prepared accord- 
ing to the new process, is evinced by its possession, to a 
much greater extent, of the peculiar acrid taste of good sar- 
saparilla. 


(To be continued.) 
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Articte XLVIII.—On the Extraction of the Alkaloids of 
Peruvian Bark. By MM. Henry, Jun. and Plisson. 


The extraction of the alkaloids of Peruvian Bark (quinine 
and cinchonine) without the employment of alcohol, was a 
problem which it was very important to solve, as regards 
economy and labour; hence it is not astonishing that it has 
attracted the attention of a great number of chemists, and a 
variety of processes have already been given to the world by 
MM. Guerette, Guillebert, Cassola and ourselves, but it must 
be allowed, that no one has yet solved the problem satisfac- 
torily, all having presented imperfect methods, either as re- 
garded their execution or their products. 

For more than a year past, we have been occupied on this 
subject, and the multiplied and diversified experiments it has 
suggested to us, have led us to some curious results, although 
our object has not been entirely attained. It was in fact these 
investigations which led us to our researches on the state of 
the alkaloids in the Peruvian barks, as well as to the examina- 
tion of the kinic acid and its saline combinations. Not hav- 
ing completely succeeded in our first trials, we gave the 
thing up, when the thesis of M. Buisson appeared; and gave 
us an account of two experiments on the same subject. 
These having some analogy with some of those we tried, we 
think it right to publish one, which afforded us nearly the 
same results, with a few observations arising from it. 
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Having ascertained, in our researches, that the alkaloids 
are found in the Peruvian barks and their decoctions in a 
state of combination, both with the kinic acid and the cin- 
chonic red, a composite substance, which we shall term for 
perspicuity quino-colorantate, and that the two bodies dif- 
fered much as to their solubility in water, the first being very 
soluble, the other scarcely so, we have endeavoured to ob- 
tain the alkaloid from each of these two combinations, by 
the following mode: 

After having made the muriatic decoctions of the yellow 
bark, as in the common plan of preparing the sulphate of 
quinine, they were strained, and whilst they were warm, 
lime water filtered through a hair sieve was added to them, 
until the supernatant fluid gave an indication of acidity, and 
was partly decoloured; it was then decanted, and a few drops 
of acetate of lead sufficed to remove the whole colour. The 
precipitate was united to the colorantate of which we are 
about to speak. 

The solution precipitated the quinine, either by a slight 
excess of ammonia, or by very clean lime water; this qui- 
nine, well washed, was added to that of the other treatment. 
In the above operation, the quinine united to the kinic acid, 
or a portion of the muriatic, remains in solution, during the 
partial saturation with the lime, whilst the qguino-colorantate 
was precipitated, when there remained too little acid to keep 
it dissolved. It then formed with the excess of the cincho- 
nic red, an abundant orange red precipitate, as if hydrated; 
this precipitate should be twice treated with a solution of 
acetate of lead in water by a gentle heat (one killogramme 
of bark requires 125 to 150 grammes of the crystallized ace- 
tate of lead); the liquid being still acid*, and containing a 
slight excess of lead, it is to be strained under pressure till it 
assumes the colour of wine lees; the excess of lead in the strain- 
ed fluids is to be removed by sulphate of soda, and the quinine 


* We have also succeeded in boiling it with the subacetate of lead, without 
the fluid being acid. 
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afterwards precipitated as before, by means of lime water or 
ammonia, and added to that of the first process. 

This mixture, carefully sulphated and treated with char- 
coal, gives, after being purified, a very white, bitter, silky 
salt, soluble in alcohol, &c. 

It is evident, that the colorantate may be compared toa 
true saline combination, in which the cinchonic red acts 
like a true acid, and in uniting itself to the oxide of lead, 
permits the formation of a soluble acetate of quinine, and a 
colorantate of lead. This effect is also produced, as we 
have ascertained, with many other salts, as the hydro-sul- 
phate of lead, the sulphate of lime itself, the moist oxido- 
chloride of antimony, the sulphate of alumine and potass, the 
chlorides of tin, antimony, &c. But, with all these bodies, a 
portion of the alkaloid disappears, for we have never been 
able to obtain more than four-fifths or five-sixths of the quan- 
tity furnished by the comparative trial by alcohol in the com- 
mon way. At the same time, only traces of quinine are to be 
detected in the residues, by means of alcohol, and this of a 
green colour and accompanied with matters, which perhaps 
arise from its alteration, or embarrass the extraction. We 
have been led to this opinion, by ascertaining that when an 
equal weight of sulphate of quinine is decomposed by lime, 
ammonia, or hydrate of lead, that alcohol will always furnish 
a diminished quantity of quinine. 

The alkaloid must therefore either be modified, or form 


some unknown triple combination.—Jour. de Pharm. April 
1831. 
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Articte XLIX.—Phenomena presented by Acetate of Lead, 
when exposed to the action of heat, and the products thus 
obtained. By C. Matteuci. 


Common acetate of lead exposed to a gentle heat begins 
to melt at 57°.5; the liquid mass enters into ebullition at 100°, 
and afterwards assumes the form of a very white solid mass at 
about the same temperature. During this first fusion, the 
acetate of lead only loses the three proportions of water it 
contained. When submitted to a higher temperature than 
that in which it assumed the solid form, it experiences a se- 
cond fusion, and at 280° becomes completely fluid. It re- 
mains so for some time, and after having assumed a brownish 
colour, it again congeals and presents a dirty white mass, 
without any appearance of crystallization; this is the tri-ace- 
tate. During the operation nothing but acetic acidand a small 
quantity of pyro-acetic spirit are disengaged; afterwards no- 
thing is given off but this latter product, mixed with much 
carbonic acid. 

The analysis which was made of it by preparing its vapour 
over oxide of copper gave 


Hydrogen 6,4039 = 3 volumes 12 
Carbon 59,8600 = 5 20 
Oxygen 33,7561 * 4 


This composition of the pyro-acetie spirit may be repre- 
sented by one proportion of acetic acid and one of water, and 
by a product formed of six proportions of carbon and two of 
hydrogen. ‘The pyro-acetic spirit, when permitted to stand, 
soon decomposes ; a few minutes exposure to the air is often 
sufficient to render it acid and milky, and acetic acid and a 
substance of an oleaginous appearance are produced. When 
heated and placed in contact with potash or lime, it decom- 
poses, and acetates of these bases and the oleaginous sub- 
stance are obtained. One or two decigrammes placed in 
contact with chloride gas, in a common bottle, soon became 
turbid ; but in less than twelve hours, whether exposed to the 
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light or in the dark, the fluid becomes limpid, and a green- 
ish oleaginous substance is visible on its surface, which be- 
comes almost solid on the addition of cold water. The liquid 
is extremely acid, and the chlorine is changed into bydro- 
chloric acid. 

The oleaginous substance has a very aromatic smell, and 
on an exposure of a few days to the air, it assumes a beautiful 
green colour; it is insoluble in water, but dissolves in alco- 
hol. When burnt in a glass tube, the existence of the chlo- 
rine is not recognizable in the products. It appears to be a 
combination of hydrogen and carbon, analogous to naphtha- 
line or the sweet oil of wine. 

The liquid acid from which the oleaginous substance had 
been separated, was a mixture of hydrochloric and acetic 
acids. When a smaller proportion of chlorine is employed, 
the oleaginous matter is not formed, but a substance crystal- 
lized in very fine needles makes its appearance. 

If the pyro-acetic spirit be poured on a small quantity of 
potassium in a glass tube, a most violent action ensues, much 
heat is evolved, and the fluid thickens in assuming a yellow 
brown colour. A few moments afterwards, an oleaginous 
substance collects on the surface, of a beautiful green colour, 
and an odour analogous to that of mint; it is certainly identi- 
cal with that obtained by means of chlorine. The fluid from 
which it had separated, contained acetate of potassa.—/n- 
nales de Chimie, 4pril 1832. 


ArticLe L.—Process for preparing extemporaneously the 
Medicinal Prussic Acid. By Thomas. Clark. 


The preparation of prussic acid, according to the processes 
as yet devised, being attended with too much trouble and in- 
convenience to be resorted to by pharmaceutists, this article 

Vor. III.—2 P 
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has fallen almost exclusively into the hands of the chemical 
manufacturer. It is in order to give to all the opportunity of 
preparing for themselves, with facility and at a trifling cost, 
a prussic acid of an uniform strength, that I venture to pub- 
lish the following formula: 
Tartaric acid 72 grs(French) 63 grs (Amer.) 
Cyanide of potassium 32 do. do. 28 do. do. 
Distilled water Sj do. do. do. do. 
Dissolve the tartaric acid in the distilled water, in a proper 
sized phial, provided with a good stopper; then add the cy- 
anide of potassium, apply the stopper, and secure it with the 
finger ; agitate and keep the phial in cold water, in order to 
counteract the heat evolved during the operation. When 
the reaction has taken place, set the phial in a dark and cool 
place for twelve hours, to permit the cream of tartar which has 
formed to precipitate ; then decant the liquor and keep it in 
a proper place. Persons familiar with chemical calculations 
will perceive at once that the result of this decomposition is 
as follows: 


The quantity of tartaric 
acid employed is 72 grs (French) 63 grs (Amer.) 
That of cyanide of po- 
tassium - 28 


104 91 
They produce cream 
of tartar - 91 792 “ 


And hydrocyanic 
acid 113 


104 91 
But one ounce of water dissolves only 5 grains (44 grains 
American) of cream of tartar, and its solvent power is pro- 
bably diminished by the presence of the hydrocyanic acid. 
Therefore all the cream of tartar formed in the operation, 
with exception of 5 grains (44 grains), precipitates, and the 
water retains in solution, besides the small quantity of cream 
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of tartar, 13 grains (114 grains American) of hydrocyanic 
acid. 

This solution forms twenty-six doses, each half a grain 
(French) of hydrocyanic acid; each dose contains conse- 
quently only one-fifth grain of bitartrate of potassa. Bya 
chemist, this trifling quantity would be considered as an im- 
pure product which would require distillation; but to a prac- 
titioner, whose object is different, and who requires only a 
preparation of uniform strength, it will be a matter of no 
consequence. 

By this process and using the above mentioned quantities 
of tartaric acid and cyanide of potassium, it is evident that 
by varying the proportion of water, prussic acid may be ob- 
tained of various strengths. The above formula corresponds 
with the strength of Vauquelin’s prussic acid; that is, one 
ounce of water contains the quantity of prussic acid that 
one drachm of cyanide of mercury will yield, but this quantity 
is furnished by 32 grains French (28 grains American) of 
cyanide of potassium. ‘This is the strength most commonly 
used ; it has been adopted in the last editions of the Dublin 
and United States Pharmacopeias. Magendie’s solution is 
four times as strong. 

As the great difficulty in this operation is to procure the 
cyanide of potassium, I will describe an easy process for ob- 
taining it from the ferro-cyanate of potassa, the object of 
which is to deprive this salt of its water_ of crystallization 
and from the iron it contains, and thus to obtain a pure ey- 
anide of potassa. For this purpose, the salt is first coarsely 
pulverized and then dried by a gentle heat. As the ferro- 
cyanate of potassa is hard and very difficult to reduce to 
powder, when you have to operate on a large quantity, it 
is sufficient to bruise it, and expose it to a gentle heat, after 
which you may make it finer, dry again and gradually de- 
prive it of all its water of crystallization, without being oblig- 
ed to submit it to such a degree of heat as might prematurely 
decompose it. From one ounce you obtain seven drachms 


of a fine white powder. 
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The cyanide of iron is entirely decomposed by heat, but 
the cyanide of potassium is not, at least in close vessels ; but 
when this salt is highly heated in contact with air or steam, 
it may likewise undergo decomposition. The dry powder is 
therefore introduced into a sheet iron bottle, provided with 
an iron tube screwed to the bottle, which tube is to be bent 
a few inches from the bottle so as to collect the gas; the other 
end to be plunged under water. The bottle thus prepared 
is placed upon a lively fire until the disengagement of gas is 
allover. The cyanide of potassium remains in the bottom, 
together with iron and charcoal, from the decomposition of 
the cyanide of iron. 

The cyanide of potassium is dissolved in water, filtered, 
evaporated and set to crystallize. The mother-waterisagainto 
be concentrated, and the operation is continued till all the cy- 
anide of potassium is obtained. This salt requires to be dried 
at a moderate heat and kept in close vessels. 

When the cyanide of iron is not entirely decomposed, the 
ferro-cyanate of potassa crystallizes first. These crystals, 
which are easily recognized by their form and yellow colour, 


must be rejected.—Journ. de Chimie Medicale, Sept. 1831. 
E. D. 


ArticLe LI.—On Borotartrate of Potassa. 


The singular property which boracic acid possesses of 
combining with the bitartrate of potassa, and forming an 
extremely soluble compound with it, has been long known 
in Europe. The soluble cream of tartar has even been in- 
troduced into medical practice, and admitted to a place in 
the foreign Pharmacopeias. In the earlier volumes of the 
Journal de Pharmacie, are several memoirs upon this subject, 
the most elaborate of which is by M. Vogel, in the third 
volume of that excellent journal. 
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He directs us to boil six pounds of cream of tartar and two 
pounds of borax with sixteen pounds of water, and decant 
the clear liquid when cold. By evaporating this to dryness, 
seven pounds of soluble cream of tartar will be obtained. 
The loss of one pound is chiefly due to the water of crystal- 
lization contained in the borax. The resulting salt is de- 
liquescent, soluble in 75 per cent of cold water, and in less 
than half its weight of boiling water. It contains the whole 
of the tartrate of lime of the cream of tartar, which gives its 
concentrated solution a gelatinous aspect. The mineral 
acids decompose it very imperfectly, and tartaric acid has no 
action on it. When it is calcined to a red heat in a plati- 
num crucible it is decomposed, and leaves borate of lime, 
borate of soda, and carbonate of potassa. The other alka- 
line borates form similar combinations with the alkaline bi- 
tartrates. Thetheory of this singular compound has always 
been obscure. While borax was supposed to be a sub-salt, 
with an excess of alkali, it might have been supposed that 
the excess of acid in the cream of tartar combined with the 
excess of alkali in the borax, and thus formed a quadruple 
salt. This theory, however, will not explain the action of 
boracic acid on the bitartrate; and it is known, moreover, 
that both the salts employed are bi-salts. The following 
luminous and interesting views of this combination are con- 
tained in the third volume of Berzelius’s Chemistry, and fur- 
nish, without doubt, the true theory respecting it. 

“ During a long time we did not know how to regard the 
composition of this salt. It did not appear probable, that 
in a salt, the base of which is already super-saturated with 
acid, another and a weaker acid could divide this base with 
the stronger one, although this is the opinion which was first 
suggested. It has since been found, that boracic acid, like a 
great number of the weak metallic acids, has the property 
of combining with stronger acids as a salifiable base, whence 
it follows that this salt is a double salt, composed of tartrate 
of potassa and tartrate of boracic acid, or in the more con- 
cise language of Berzelius, of potassic tartrate and boric 
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acid tartrate. According to an analysis of Souberain, the 
composition of this salt is such, that the potassa and boracic 
acid contain equal quantities of oxygen. But these propor- 
tions do not agree with the quantities employed in the pre- 
paration of the salt. it is probable that the bitartrate of 
potassa combines with the boracic acid in several propor- 
tions, and that the oxygen of the acid may be equal to that 
of the potassa, or double or triple this quantity; for if it were 
otherwise, we could not obtain this double salt in employing 
proportions as variable as those indicated in the books, 
where we find as much as eight parts of the tartrate pre- 
scribed to one of boracic acid.” D. B.S. 


ArticLte LII.—On Tartrite of Iron and Ammonia. By 
C. R. Aikin. 


Having lately paid some attention to several of the combi- 
nations of tartaric acid with oxide of iron and alkali, I beg 
leave to mention one or two salts but imperfectly known, 
which appear to me to supply what is yet a desideratum in 
pharmacy—namely, a soluble salt of iron of uniform compo- 
sition, not decomposable by alkalies, nor depositing oxide by 
keeping, and of no unpalatable taste. In a chemical point 
of view, too, some of these compound salts are not uninter- 
esting. 

It is well known to chemists, being, I believe, first notic- 
ed by Klaproth (Essays, vol. ii. p. 108), that the presence 
of a certain proportion of tartaric acid in any of the acid so- 
lutions of iron entirely prevents the precipitation of the me- 
tallic oxide by the addition of any alkali, pure or carbonated, 
and in any excess: so that, in fact, there is no method of ex- 
tracting the oxide of iron from these compounds, except by 
calcining the salt in a red heat, to destroy the vegetable acid, 
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and then dissolving out the iron from the carbonaceous re- 
sidue. 

The salt which I principally wish to introduce to notice, 
is the tartrite of iron and ammonia, which is made by com- 
bining the proto-tartrite of iron (itself insoluble) with am- 
monia, which gives it solubility and all the other properties 
which may be required for its medicinal use. 

When a bundle of fine iron-wire is digested with a warm 
solution of tartaric acid, hydrogen gas is soon given out; and 
after a while, the wire becomes coated with a gray crust of 
prototartrite of iron, which partially dissolves in the liquid, so 
long as there is much excess of acid, giving it a chalybeate 
taste. But as saturation advances, the crust becomes less 
soluble, and closely adheres to the undissolved iron, so as to 
make the process of saturation intolerably tedious if left to 
itself. A little variety of management, therefore, is required, 
and this may be done in two ways, as follows: 

1. Put into a large iron ladle two ounces of tartaric acid, 
about as much clean iron filings free from brass, and four 
ounces of water, and heat it over a fire. Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas rises immediately; the mixture soon swells, froths 
and thickens, with a slate-gray pasty mass, which begins to 
form, and the whole must be kept constantly stirred with a 
broad spatula from beginning to end. More water must be 
added, which should be no more than to prevent the 
materials from spirting out by the bubbles of gas, keep- 
ing the mixture thick enough to prevent the filings from 
sinking. In this way, when about twelve ounces of wa- 
ter have been expended, in half an hour the ladle will 
be filled with a slate-gray puffy mass, scarcely sour to 
the taste, which may now be emptied into an earthen mor- 
tar; and by standing a few hours in a warm place the 
acidity is entirely gone, and the mixture now consists of gray 
proto-tartrite of iron, mingled with the undissolved filings. 

2. Another method, which takes longer time, but saves 
the wear of the iron ladle, is simply this :—Put into a large 
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earthen mortar any quantity of tartaric acid, with two or 
three times its weight of iron filings; which, indeed, is much 
more than is wanted to saturate the acid ; but the roughness 
of the filings is of essential use in mechanically separating 
the insoluble tartrite when rubbed with the pestle, and thus 
presenting clean surfaces to the acid. Add hot water, just 
enough to dissolve the acid, and set it in a warm place to 
digest. As before, sulphuretted hydrogen rises, together 
with that black oily fetid scum which always attends the so- 
lution of iron when this gas is evolved. In an hour or two, 
some of the gray proto-tartrite is perceived, and the mass 
thickens and froths. Continue the digestion in a warm place, 
rubbing the materials very frequently, and adding just water 
enough to allow the gas to escape. In this way, with very 
little pains, the acid becomes saturated in about two days, 
all sourness disappears, and, as in the former instance, the 
mixture consists of the gray proto-tartrite of iron, with a large 
excess of undissolved filings. 

Next, without drying the mixture, pour into the mortar 
some liquid caustic ammonia, the stronger the better, and 
mix with rubbing. The moment the ammonia touches the 
proto-tartrite it changes it to a deep olive green, and the 
mass, by rubbing, stiffens to the consistence of printer’s ink. 
On further dilution with water (cold distilled), and super- 
saturation with the alkali, the whole dissolves into a deep 
bottle-green liquid, leaving little else but the untouched iron 
filings ; which last may be washed with water, dried, and set 
by for future use. 

The green liquid is now a strong solution of ammoniacal 
proto-tartrite of iron, with some excess of alkali, and its taste 
is saline and chalybeate, but without any astringency; and 
it is by the repeated evaporation and solution of this liquid 
that the salt is obtained which I propose for use. Put the 
green liquid, with the washings, into a flat porcelain dish, 
and evaporate, with a moderate heat, to perfect dryness, but 
without scorching. As the excess of ammonia flies off the 
liquid loses its green hue, becomes of a deep red-brown, and 
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yields asalt of the same colour. Redissolve this in water, 
with a little more ammonia, separate by subsidence and the 
filter a small portion of brown sediment, and once more 
evaporate the clear solution to perfect dryness, in a heat 
about equal to that of a pretty warm oven. Till absolutely 
dry, the salt is extremely tough and tenacious; but when no 
more moisture remains, it is perfectly brittle, and separates 
from the vessel with extreme ease. 

This salt, the tartrite of ammonia and iron, has now the 
following properties: it is in very shining, glossy, brittle 
fragments, of so deep a red as to appear black in mass, and 
looking not unlike crushed garnets, but without any defina- 
ble crystalline texture. When a little is spread upon paper, 
in half a minute many of the smaller particles begin to split 
and fly asunder, like recently fused glass of borax. It isnot 
deliquescent. It dissolves with the greatest ease in water, 
hot or cold, and almost to any extent, forming a deep red 
liquid; which yields the salt again on evaporation, unchang- 
ed, and without any farther deposition of oxide, and this for 
any number of times. But the most remarkable change that 
takes place is in the taste. Before evaporation, this was simply 
saline and chalybeate, but now it has become so strongly 
saccharine as to equal that of extract of liquorice, and is so 
powerful when in moderate dilution, as to cover almost 
every other flavour. Spirit of wine coagulates a strong so- 
lution of the salt, but it becomes clearagain on dilution. 
The watery solution pretty soon becomes mouldy when kept 
by itself, and then it deposits much oxide of iron; but this 
change may be entirely prevented by adding from a sixth to 
an eighth of spirit of wine. I have now kept, for a consid- 
erable time, a solution of the salt (32 grains to the fluid 
ounce) in a mixture of seven parts of water and one of spirit 
of wine, without the smallest change. 

This solution, which might be adopted for medicinal use, 
mixes without visible decomposition with all the alkalies, 
pure or carbonated, and in any excess; with most of the neu- 
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tral salts used in medicine—sulphate of soda or of magne- 
sia, for example; with the decoctum aloe c. and with the in- 
fusions of orangepeel, quassia, or chamomile. The fixed 
alkalies, however, so far decompose it as to render the am- 
monia sensible to the taste, but the solution retains its clear- 
ness. 

With regard to the chemical composition of this salt, it is 
somewhat complicated, and 1 have not been able to analyze 
it fully. It is composed of tartaric acid, ammonia, protoxide 
and peroxide of iron, and a good deal of saccharine matter. 
This last is doubtless formed at the expense of part of the 
tartar. and perhaps by the agency of the protoxide of iron, 
assisted by a heat above that of boiling water. Hence it is 
necessary to form the sugar, that the solution should be fully 
dried, for the saccharine taste does not appear til: then. 
Acetate of lead causes a copious separation of tartrate of 
lead, not white, as might be expected, but deeply tinged 
with oxide of iron, that falls with it. With regard to the 
state of oxidation of the iron, as it strikes an immediate black 
with galls, part of the metal must be peroxide, but certainly 
not the whole, for there isa compound of pertartrite of iron 
and ammonia, which I shall presently describe, which differs 
essentially from this salt, and which may be converted into 
it by digestion with fresh iron filings. I know of no means 
of estimating the relative proportions of these two oxides in 
a compound like this, but doubtless it is due to the presence 
of the saccharine matter that the sait makes no farther pro- 
gress in oxidation during an indefinite number of solutions 
and evaporations. ‘The mere quantity of metal is easily ob- 
tained by calcination. When the dry salt is heated with a 
spirit lamp on a thin platina shell, it first gives out much 
vapour of ammonia, with visible dark smoke; it then emits 
sparks till red hot, when it still retains its form, but with the 
loss of two-thirds of its weight, and becomes a dark glossy 
coal, strongly magnetic. By thus igniting 12.5 grains of 
the salt, I obtained, in two experiments, 4.45 of this mag- 
netic coal, which was deflagrated with a pinch of nitre, dis- 
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solved in strong muriatic acid, recovered by ammonia, and 
gave 4.3 grains of dry red peroxide of iron. Hence we may 
conclude that 100 grains of the salt contain 20.08 grains of 
iron, which would make 30.96 of protoxide, or 34.4 of per- 
oxide. Also, 100 parts of this salt contain as much metallic 
iron as 119 of crystallized sulphate of iron; and these pro- 
portions may be borne in mind in prescriptions for medici- 
nal use. 

On the average of several experiments, I find that 100 parts 
of crystallized acid of tartar yield from 156 to 160 of this 
tartrite of ammonia and iron. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the ammonia be caustic 
in preparing this salt; the carbonate, I find, will answer very 
well, but it requires a longer digestion before the gray pro- 
to-tartrite will combine with sufficient ammonia to become 
entirely soluble. Similar triple salts might doubtless be 
made by saturating the proto-tartrite with potash or soda, but 
there is this advatage in the ammonia, that no nicety of pro- 
portion of it is required, as any excess flies off as the solu- 
tion dries. 

I shall now say a few words on the combination of tar- 
taric acid with peroxide of iron and ammonia. Whena 
small quantity of peroxide of iron, wet, and newly precipi- 
tated from its muriatic solution by ammonia, is thrown into 
a hot solution of tartaric acid, it soon dissolves into a red, 
acid, astringent liquid. More of the peroxide, however, 
causes most of what is dissolved to separate, and the whole 
becomes a reddish white subsalt. This, like the proto-tar- 
trite, is readily made soluble by saturation with ammonia, 
and is not disturbed by any excess of alkali. When tho- 
roughly dry, it becomes a very tough tenacious mass, totally 
different from the other in appearance, and extremely ab- 
sorbent of the moisture of the air, though not entirely deli- 
quescent. To the taste it is saline and chalybeate, but 
scarcely, if at all, saccharine. Its solution, boiled for some 
time with iron filings, lets fall much oxide; and the clear 
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liquor, by evaporation, passes into the state of the tartrite 
before described, with its extinguishing liquorice taste and 
glossy brittleness. 

Many other mixtures still more complicated may be pro- 
duced by taking a salt of iron already formed, adding tar- 
taric acid, and then saturating the whole with ammonia. All 
these, if enough of the tartaric acid is present, remain undis- 
turbed by excess of alkali. One compound alone I shall 
now notice, as I think that this also might be usefully em- 
ployed in medicine—it is the tartarized sulphate of iron and 
ammonia. 

Dissolve green sulphate of iron with half its weight of acid 
of tartar, in a little cold water; add liquid ammonia, which 
instantly makes it greenand turbid, but the solution becomes 
quite clear when saturated with the alkali. Evaporate to 
dryness; redissolve with a little more ammonia, filter if re- 
quired, and again dry. This forms a deep red saline mass, 
readily and totally soluble in water. The taste is saline 
and chalybeate, but scarcely saccharine. The solution, 
in mere water, appears to keep for an indefinite time with- 
out the smallest change, the tartar being preserved by the 
well known antiseptic power of the sulphate of iron. This 
mixes uniformly with alkalies and neutral salts, but is imme- 
diately curdled by spirit of wine. When dissolved in water, 
in the proportion of two or three grains to the ounce, and 
with a minute excess of soda, the taste is hardly perceptible. 
In this case also the iron is probably a mixture of the two 
oxides. I find that 100 grains of clean sulphate of iron, be- 
sides losing its waters of crystallization, acquire an increase 
of about twenty grains by this treatment; so that, in pre- 
scription, twelve grains of the dry tartarized sulphate of iron 
may be considered as containing ten grains of sulphate of 
iron, taking the latter in its usual crystallized state. 

With this salt may be made a convenient syrupus ferri. 
Dissolve eight scruples of the above tartarized sulphate of 
iron in twoand a half ounces of water; melt it in four ounces 
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(Troy) of white sugar, and boil for a few minutes. This 
yields about five ounces of a brown clear syrup, strongly 
chalybeate, but not unpalatable when properly diluted; and 
it does not seem liable to ferment. One fluid drachm of this 
syrup contains four grains of the tartarized sulphate, equal 
to three and a half grains of sulphate of iron. I have also 
made some tartarized muriates of iron in the same way, 
which have the same general properties, but do not yield 
results of any particular interest; and the pungent saline 
taste of the muriate of ammonia predominates so as to ren- 
der them less palatable than the others. 
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Articce LIIT.—Observations, Chemical and Practical, on 
the Dublin Pharmacopeia, with a Translation annexed. 
By F. Barker, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Trinity 
College, Dublin, §c. and Wm. F. Montgomery, A.M., 
M.B. Professor of Midwifery in the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland, &c. S8vo. pp. 720, Dub- 
lin. Hodges and Smith, 1830. 


The work of which we have given the title above, is a 
commentary on the new Dublin Pharmacopeia, published in 


1826. The preceding Pharmacopeeia of the Dublin College 
was published in 1807; so that after a lapse of nineteen years, 
it was high time that a revision should take place of their 
work, more especially as the interval was remarkable for the 
great advances which were made in the sciences of chemis- 
try and pharmacy. Dr Barker belonged to the committee 
for revising the Pharmacopeeia, and on him devolved the 
duty of making the requisite experiments, particularly for 
that portion of it, which embraces the chemical compounds. 
The first part of the ‘ Observations” comprising the chemi- 
cal articles, is by Dr Barker; the second, embracing prep- 
arations from plants, and strict pharmaceutical compounds, 
is from the pen of Dr Montgomery. 

The Dublin College, like the London, adopt a system 
of measures, and divide the wine gallon precisely in the 
same manner. The only difference consists in the names 
employed to designate the subdivisions. Thus “libra” is 
used to mean pint and pound indifferently; but it is under- 
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stood to mean pint when applied to liquids. Ounce and 
drachm, are made to mean measures, by the qualifying ad- 
junct (by measure), corresponding when thus qualified to the 
more concise expressions, fluidounce and fluidrachm, of 
the London College; and grain by measure is the sixtieth 
part of the drachm by measure, corresponding precisely to 
the minim of the same college. 

With the evident improvements of the London College in 
the nomenclature of measures before them, it is surprising 
that the revisers of the Dublin Pharmacopeia should have 
adhered to their faulty system in thisrespect. Following up 
this system, it is exceedingly awkward to say, as Dr Barker 
has done when speaking of Fowler’s solution, that the dose 
is ‘‘from four grains increased gradually to twenty by mea- 
sure, three times a day.” 

Considering the great influence which the British nation 
exercises in the department of pharmacy, in consequence of 
her vast colonial possessions, and the general extension of 
the English language, whereby her codes of pharmacy are re- 
ceived and followed in different parts of the world; it ismuchto 
be regretted that a plan, either governmental or voluntary, is 
not set on foot, to assemble the chief physicians, chemists, 
and pharmaceutists of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in or- 
der to agree upon a common standard for the whole British 
empire. A work thus matured, especially if done under the 
auspices of the government, would have merits superior to 
all its predecessors; and though its adoption might at first be 
attended with local inconveniences, the general and ultimate 
good would be incalculable. 

It is not our intention to make a formal analysis of the 
work of Drs Barker and Montgomery, but rather to give a de- 
sultory notice of the newest matter which it contains. 

The Dublin Pharmacopeia is divided into eleven sections, 
with the following titles:—I. Acids. II. Alkalies. III. 
Earths. IV. Alkaline Salts. V. Earthy Salts. VI. Sulphu- 
reous Preparations. VII. Metallic Preparations. VIII. Prep- 
arations from Plants. IX. Compounds. X. Extemporane- 
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ous Preparations. XI. Miscellaneous Preparations. The 
articles in the first seven sections are commented upon by 
Dr Barker; those in the four remaining ones, by Dr Mont- 
gomery. 

In the list of the Materia Medica of the Dublin Pharmaco- 
peia, we find, among others, the following substances or 
names newly introduced :—Acidum Sulphuricum Venale 
(commercial sulphuric acid); Artemisia Chinensis et A. Indi- 
ca, Folia, (moxa); Cetaceum (spermaceti); Diosma crenata 
Folia, (buchu); Ferri Cyanuretum (Prussian blue); lodinium 
(Iodine) ; Lixivus cinis (potashes, pearlashes) ; Manganesi, 
Oxydum (oxide of manganese); Syrupus Empyreumaticus 
(molasses); Soda Carbonas Venale (Barilla); Strychnos 
nux vomica (nux vomica). 

In the preface Dr Barker says, “ To the alterations in no- 
menclature adopted in the Pharmacopeeia, a few additions are 
made in the present work: thus the prefixes of super and sub 
are in almost every instance rejected, and those of bi and di 
substituted, as expressing more precisely the relative combin- 
ing quantities; the prefix of bi signifying the double propor- 
tion of acid, di that of base.” | 

Upon reading this extract, our first impression was that 
Dr Barker had taken the unwarrantable liberty of altering 
some of the names of the Dublin Pharmacopeeia ; but upon 
further reflection, it would seem that he has merely carried 
out the plan of using the prefixes above mentioned in his own 
observations. 

The Dublin College have adopted a distinct name for the 
commercial sulphuric acid, which they do not consider as suf- 
ficiently pure for medicinalemployment. Accordingly they 
have given a formula for its distillation, and adopted for the 
pure acid, the name of 4cidum Sulphuricum Purum. This 
we consider as an improvement, as all the commercial sul- 
phuric acid contains sulphate of lead. 

The London, Dublin, and United States Pharmacopeeias, 
now agree in calling spermaceti, Cetaceum, the Edinburgh 
College alone adheres to the old name. For Prussian blue 
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we prefer the name of the United States Pharmacopaia, Ferri 
Ferrocyanas, as being more correct than Ferri Cyanuretum. 
Dr Barker himself would seem not to approve of the Dublin 
name ; as he uses in his observations the term ferroprussiate 
of iron. Iodine latinized, would form more naturally Jodi- 
num rather than Jodinium; so also chlorine would make Chlo- 
rinum more suitably than Chlorinium. On these accounts, 
we would prefer to substitute for the Dublin names, Tinctura 
Todinii and Aqua Chlorinii, the terms Tinctura Jodini and 
Aqua Chlorini. Lixivus Cinis is hardly an improvement on 
the old Dublin term for potashes, namely Cineres Clavellati. 
We prefer the name of the United States Pharmacopeia, 
PotasseaCarbonas Impurus, which merely expresses the fact, 
that it is an impure carbonated alkali. 

Acidum Nitro-muriaticum.—This is a new formula, and 
is merely an aqua regia. It owes its efficacy to free chlo- 
rine, which is disengaged in consequence of the hydrogen 
of the muriatic acid combining with a portion of the oxygen 
of the nitric acid, which is thereby in part reduced to 
the state of nitrous acid. Agua Chlorinii or chlo- 
rine water, of the same College may be considered, with 
reference to its principal effects, as the same preparation. 
Nitro-muriatic acid was long ago praised by Dr Scott of 
Bombay, as an external application by sponging or in the form 
of a bath in liver complaint; and no doubt, it is a valuable 
remedy in certain states of hepatic disease. ‘The proprie- 
ty of introducing such a preparation as this in a Pharmaco- 
peia may be doubted. At any rate, it ought to have been 
placed by the Dublin College amongst their extemporane- 
ous preparations; as, on account of its liability to lose a 
good deal of its chlorine, it ought never to be kept in the 
shops, but should be made only at the time it is to be used. 

Calcis Phosphas Pracipitatum.—This is a new formula 
of the Dublin College. The bone-earth is dissolved in mu- 
riatic acid, and then precipitated pure by ammonia. The pro- 
cess is founded on the fact that phosphate of lime is soluble 
without decomposition in muriatic acid. It has the advan- 
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tage over the powdered bone-earth, in being pure and in a 
state of minute division. It is supposed to be useful in 
rickets; but we agree with Dr Duncan in considering it in- 
ert on account of its insolubility. 

Hydrargyri Cyanuretum.— Cyanuret of Mercury. This 
was formerly called prussiate of mercury. It is adopted, 
now for the first time by the Dublin College, because it is 
employed in the formula for prussic acid. It is introduced 
with precisely the same name and for the same purpose, in 
the new United States Pharmacopeia. The proportions em- 
ployed by the Dublin College, are six parts of Prussian blue 
to five of red oxide of mercury; in the United States Phar- 
macopeeia, six of the former to three of the latter. Dr Tur- 
ner recommends eight of the pure and dried ferruginous 
salt to eleven parts of the mercurial oxide. The factis, the 
proportions cannot be adjusted by any fixed quantities; as 
the commercial Prussian blue always contains more or less 
alumina, which has nothing to do with the chemical changes 
which take place. Perhaps the best directions would be to 
leave the quantity of the oxide indefinite, and to add it 
until the blue colour of the ferrocyanate has entirely dis- 
appeared, and is replaced by a yellowish colour, and Dr 
Barker is in favour of this plan. 

Aqua Carbonatis Soda Acidula.—Acidulous Water of 
Carbonate of Soda. This is the name adopted by the Dub- 
lin College for what is familiarly cailed soda water. The 
Edinburgh College cali it Aqua Supercarbonatis Sode. In 
the London and United States Pharmacopeceias, there is no 
corresponding preparation. Dr Barker is probably correct 
when he considers it as a bicarbonate of soda, dissolved in 
water holding carbonic acid in solution. It is difficult to 
give this preparation a good pharmaceutical name ; but, per- 
haps, Liquor Sode Hypercarbonatis would be preferable to 
that adopted by the Dublin College. It is not necessary, 
however, to have such a preparation; as it is easy to direct 
more or less of a carbonated alkali to be dissolved in a given 
quantity of Seltzer water. This water is very properly offi- 
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cinal in the United States Pharmacopaia, and is designated 
by the appropriate name of qua Acidi Carbonici. No cor- 
responding preparation has as yet been adopted by the 
British Colleges. 

Speaking of the tartrate of potassa and soda, Dr Barker 
remarks that “in the London Pharmacopeeia it is named 
soda tartarizata, but it contains potash as well as soda.”’ Dr 
B. seems to consider tartarizata to mean “ combined with 
tartaric acid;” whereas it means ‘ combined with tartar,” 
and, therefore, includes potassa as an ingredient in the latter. 
We, however, do not wish to be understood as approving 
the name of the London College. 

At page 173, Dr Barker has allowed several inaccuracies 
of importance to escape him; chloride of lime being in four 
places printed for chloride of calcium. 

Magnesia Sulphas Purum.—lIt will strike our readers 
with surprise, that the Dublin College should have admitted 
into their Pharmacopoeia, both a sulphate of magnesia and 
a pure sulphate of magnesia; the former in the Materia Medi- 
ca, the latter as a preparation, for which a formula is given. 
Dr Barker seems to approve of this new formula, as he re- 
marks that sulphate of magnesia, as it occurs in commerce, 
is sometimes impure; and, therefore, the editors of the Dublin 
Pharmacopeia thought it proper to give a formula, by which 
it might be obtained in a perfect state. Epsom salt is cer- 
tainly occasionally impure as an article of commerce; but 
this is no more than happens with many commercial salts. 
The fact of its occasional impurity teaches the apothecary 
to be on his guard against an impure article, but can hardly 
render a formula necessary for its preparation. In this 
country, at least, we have not the least motive for making Ep- 
som salt on the small scale; as it is manufactured in large 
quantities, and of the finest quality, in different parts of the 
United States. 

Antimonii Oxydum Nitro-muriaticum.—WNitro-muriatic 
Oxide of Antimony. This is the powder of Algaroth, and 
is essentially the protoxide of antimony. It is the prepara- 
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tion used by the Dublin College in their process for tartar 
emetic; and according to the comparative experiments of M. 
Henry with the different varieties of protoxide used for 
this purpose, the oxide of the Dublin College was found to 
answer best. On the authority of these results, the Amer- 
ican Medical Convention discarded their former process, in 
which the subsulphate was used as recommended many 
years ago by Mr Phillips, and adopted the Dublin process 
in the revised edition of their Pharmacopa@ia of the present 
year. Noseparate formula is given in the United States Phar- 
macopeeia for this oxide, which, consequently, is not designat- 
ed by any pharmaceutical name; but it is prepared as one of 
the steps of the process for making tartaremetic. By taking 
this course the American Convention have avoided the diffi- 
culty of devising a good pharmaceutical appellation for 
the powder of Algaroth. The exact chemical constitution 
of this powder is matter of dispute. ‘Though we admit this, 
still we cannot approve of the term nitro-muriatic oxide. We 
agree with Dr Barker that the powder in question, when well 
washed, as it is directed to be in the formula, is protoxide of 
antimony. Asthe other two compounds of antimony and oxy- 
gen are acids, this one might be called, without amb‘guity, 
simply oxide of antimony, in Latin JAntimonit Oxydum. 
At any rate, it is highly incorrect to give names to chemical 
preparations, partly descriptive of their mode of preparation; 
and this is the objection we make to the name nitro-muri- 
atic oxide. Following out this faulty system, the Dublin 
College have a nitric oxide of mercury (red precipitate), 
and a sulphuric oxide of mercury (turpeth mineral!) A 
pharmaceutical name should indicate as near as possible the 
composition of a preparation, so long as pharmaceutical con- 
venience is not disregarded; and the mode of preparation is 
left to be determined by the usage of the place in which it 
is to be employed. It would be possible to have an oxide 
of antimony made by means of sulphuric acid, of muriatic 
acid, or of nitro-muriatic acid; but are we on that account 
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to admit a sulphuric oxide, a muriatic oxide, and a nitro- 
muriatic oxide of antimony. 

As connected with the oxide of antimony, we may men- 
tion, that, by a coincidence, the pharmaceutical name of the 
Dublin and United States Pharmacopeeias is precisely the 
same for tartar emetic, namely, «2ntimonii et Potassa Tar- 
tras. The name, however, of the Dublin College for anti- 
monial wine, Liquor Tartari Emetici, is peculiarly awk- 
ward. 

Hydrargyri Persulphas.—Persulphate of Mercury. The 
Dublin College have introduced this preparation in their new 
Pharmacopeia for the first time with a distinct formula. 
This is an improvement, as Dr Barker justly remarks; because 
as this sait is employed in preparing calomel, corrosive sub- 
limate, and turpeth mineral, it saves repetitions to give a for- 
mula for it once for all, and then to direct it when required 
under a given name. We do not know that we like the 
name adopted here by the Dublin College. The niceties 
of chemical nomenclature cannot, it is true, be followed 
in pharmaceutical names; and if it were possible to foilow 
them, persulphate of mercury is not a correct name for this 
salt, as it is equally applicable to turpeth mineral, which 
the Dublin College absurdly calls sulphuric oxide of 
mercury. Perhaps the best name for the white salt would 
be Hydrargyri Sulphas Albus, while the best appellation for 
the turpeth mineral is the one adopted in the United States 
Pharmacopeia, Hydrargyri Sulphas Flavus. 

In the formula for their persulphate of mercury, the Dub- 
lin College direct a portion of nitric acid, equal to one-sixth 
of the weight of the sulphuric acid employed. The nitric acid 
is not necessary to obtain the product, but Dr Barker assures 
us that it much facilitates the process, which is completed in 
a much shorter time than if sulphuric acid alone were em- 
ployed. Besides, its employment ensures the full peroxida- 
tion of the metal, and a much whiter salt is obtained. No 
doubt these observations of Dr Barker are correctly made; but 
the greater expense of the process when nitric acid is used, 
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will always be an objection to its employment, where large 
quantities of the salt are manufactured. Much diversity ob- 
tains as to the proportions of sulphuric acid and mercury em- 
ployed. The London College use the proportions of 6 of 
acid to 4.8 of metal; and the Edinburgh College, the same 
in the process for corrosive sublimate; but 6 of acid to 4 
of mercury in the formula for turpeth mineral. The framers 
of the United States Pharmacopaia follow the varying Edin- 
burgh proportions precisely, and the Dublin College adopt 
equal parts. Theory calls for 196 parts only of strong sul- 
phuric acid to 200 parts of mercury, to form the white salt in 
question, which, it will be recollected, is a bisulphate of the 
peroxide. ‘The Dublin preportions come the nearest to the 
equivalent quantities, and, indeed, too near for practice; for, 
considering that the acid may not be of full strength, and may 
be partly Jost during the ebullition, it would not perhaps be 
sufficient, were it notthat the nitricacid in the Dublin formula 
performs to a considerable extent the oxidation of the metal. 
Upon the whole, the proportions used in the processes for the 
chlorides, adopted by the London and Edinburgh Colleges, 
are perhaps the best for forming the bipersulphate; but we 
do not see the reason why the Edinburgh College should make 
the same salt by the use of other proportions of the ingre- 
dients, when it is to be employed in the formation of turpeth 
mineral. If this criticism be just, it applies also to the United 
States Pharmacopeia, which conforms with the Edinburgh 
in this respect. The London College have no formula for 
turpeth mineral. 

The Dublin College have deserted their old name for calo- 
mel, Submurias Hydrargyri Sublimatum, and substituted 
Calomelas Sublimatum; while they still retain their former 
name for corrosive sublimate, Hydrargyri Murias Corrosi- 
vum. No doubt it was a knotty point with the College to 
devise an appropriate name for the former preparation. The 
committee of revision consisted of chemists too well versed in 
modern science, toallow the appellation of submuriate of mer- 
cury to pass; as upon no view of its composition is calomel a 
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subsalt. The difficulty consisted, therefore, not so much in 
agreeing to discard the old term, as in substituting a new one. 
It is probable that no chemical term, deemed satisfactory, 
presented itself; and the old pharmaceutical name was neces- 
sarily resorted to. With regard to corrosive sublimate it may 
be considered a bimuriate of the peroxide on the old theory; 
and the same, when in solution, even according to the new. 
Perhaps considerations such as these may have weighed with 
the revising committee in retaining a term, conveying what 
we deem an erroneous view of the composition of the prepa- 
ration. It would have been better if the Dublin College had 
here returned to the ancient name of corrosive sublimate, 
rather than to call one of the chlorides of mercury by an un- 
meaning pharmaceutical name, and the other by an in- 
correct chemical name. We confess we prefer the names 
of the United States Pharmacope@ia, Hydrargyri Chloridum 
Mite for calomel, and Hydrargyri Chloridum Corrosivum, 
for corrosive sublimate. ‘They have the merit of being scien- 
tifically correct, and at the same time, no mistake can arise 
from their use; for as the apotlecary, from long habit, has 
been accustomed to associate the abbreviation, Corros., with 
the poisonous chloride, he will never think of putting it up, 
unless he sees that adjunct. 

We now come to the second part of the book before us, 
or the portion prepared by Dr Montgomery. 

Tinctura Seminum Colchici.—Acetum Colchici.—Ozy- 
mel Colchici.—The first and third of these preparations are 
peculiar to the Dublin College ; the second is officinal also 
in the London and United States Pharmacopeeias, but not 
in the Edinburgh. To the first, the nearest corresponding 
preparation of the London Pharmacopeia is the Spiritus Col- 
chict Ammoniatus,—of the United States Pharmacopeeia, the 
Vinum Colchici Seminis. Thus the seeds are prepared in 
the three different ways, of tincture, ammoniated tincture, and 
wine. The Edinburgh College, it will be recollected, have no 
preparation of the seeds. The Syrupus Colchici 4utumnalis, 
Edin. Pharm., and the Syrupus Colchici, U. S. Pharm., 
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may be considered as equivalent to the oxymel of the Dublin; 
the only difference being, that in the two former preparations, 


the bulb is prepared with vinegar and sugar, whereas in the 
latter it is prepared with vinegar and honey. The above is 


a synopsis of the meadow-saffron preparations in the British 
and United States Pharmacopceias. 

With regard to the employment of the seeds, Dr Mont- 
gomery says, “‘ The use of the seeds in making the vinous in- 
fusion or tincture instead of the bulb, as possessing the vir- 
tues of the latter without many of its objectionable qualities, 
has been lately recommended, particularly by Dr Williams 
of Ipswich. ‘The tincture, so prepared, has as great and as 
certain a remedial influence as the bulb, whilst it is less liable 
to purge and nauseate.” 

The oxymel of meadow-saffron is prepared by first making 
a vinegar of the root, and then boiling this down with the 
honey to the consistence of a syrup. We agree with Dr 
Montgomery in the belief that the colchicum will be apt to 
be injured by the boiling, and that, therefore, the preparation 
will be uncertain in strength. The syrups of meadow-saf- 
fron of the Edinburgh and United States Pharmacopeias are 
not liable to this objection. 

Tinctura Piperis Cubeba.—The Dublin College introduc- 
ed the cubebs for the first time in the recent edition of their 
Pharmacopeia ; but Dr Montgomery is in error, when he says 
that it is not officinal with the London College, as it is enu- 
merated in their Materia Medica under the name of Cubeba. 
This tincture, however, is peculiar to the Dublin College. 
Dr Montgomery makes the following remarks respecting it 
as a remedy in gonorrhea: 

“It has been objected to this tincture, that ‘ the spirit is 
likely to undo the good effects of cubebs on the mucous 
membrane of the urethra ;’ this may be very plausible in the- 
ory, but I know it is not true in fact; I have found this tinc- 
ture cure gonorrhcea both speedily and satisfactorily.” Dose, 
from one to two fluidrachms three times a day. 

Tinctura Nucis Vomice.—Extractum Nucis Vomice. 
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‘These are new preparations of the Dublin College, and very 
properly introduced into their Pharmacop@ia. They are not 
to be found in the United States Pharmacopaia, though the 
nux vomica itself is adopted in the Materia Medica of that 
work. 

Acetum Opii.—This is a new preparation of the Dublin 
College, being a scientific substitute for the black drop. It 
is deemed to be half as strong again as laudanum, and is 
made with four ounces of opium to the pint of distilled vine- 
gar. Its active constituent is of course acetate of morphia, 
and, therefore, it may be doubtful whether it has any superi- 
ority over thatsalt. Indeed the latter has the advantage in 
this respect, that it does not contain narcotin. Dr Mont- 
gomery states that he has found the vinegar of opium deci- 
dedly superior to every other preparation, in relieving the 
agony of cancer uteri, and in procuring rest at night. The 
United States Pharmacopaeia does not embrace this prepara- 
tion, but it has an acetated tincture of opium, which may be 
considered as nearly equivalent; at the same time, it em- 
braces among it8 preparations, morphia, acetate of morphia, 
and sulphate of morphia. 

Unguentum Acidi Sulphurict —This ointment is peculiar 
to the Dublin Pharmacopeeia. It consists of a drachm of sul- 
phuric acid rubbed up with an ounce of lard. Dr Mont- 
gomery says respecting it: 

‘‘ When the lard and acid are mixed, the only appreciable 
change that appears to result, is a change of colour in the 
mixture ; it becomes of a bright buff colour, which afterwards 
becomes darker, until it is nearly of the colour of the un- 
guentum caJamine, or T'urner’s cerate.” 

The ingredients ought to be mixed in a glass or earthen- 
ware mortar. An iron spatula or marble slab ought not to be 
used, as they would be acted upon by the acid. 

This ointment is supposed to be useful in itch. 

Unguentum Conii.—New formula. It is made by boiling 
two pounds of the fresh leaves in an equal weight of lard, 
until they become crisp, and then expressing through linen. 
Vor. II.—2 S 
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Unguentum Scrophularia.—Ointment of knotty-rootea 
Figwort. This ointment is peculiartothe Dublin Pharmaco- 
peeia. It is formed by boiling two pounds of the fresh leaves 
of the plant in an equal weight of lard, and one pound of 
mutton suet. Dr Montgomery makes the following state- 
ment respecting it: 

‘The virtues of this ointment were first brought into notice 
by Dr Whitley Stokes, on account of its great efficacy in 
curing a malignant disease to which children are liables 
generally called “ burnt holes,” and for which Dr Stokes 
proposed the name of pemphigus gangrenosus, in the cure 
of which complaint it has been found to act almost as a 
specific.” 

Emplastrum Belladonne.—New formula. Made by incor- 
porating an ounce of Extract of Belladonna with two ounces 
of soap plaster. Used as a topical application to neuralgic 
and other pains. 

We now come to the section of Extemporaneous Prepa- 
rations. Of these we shall notice a few only. 

Cataplasma Aluminis.—New formula. ~Whites of two 
eggs to a drachm of alum, shaken well together. 

Decoctum Hematoxyli.—Shavings of logwood, an ounce 
and a half; cinnamon bark, bruised, a drachm; water, two 
pints. Boil down to a pint; add the cinnamon near the end 
of the boiling, and strain. This formula does not occur in 
the other British Pharmacopeeias, but a similar decoction has 
been introduced into the new United States Pharmacopeia, 
the proportions being slightly different, and the cinnamon 
not being directed. 

Decoctum Pyrole.—Decoction of Winter Green. Anounce 
of the plant to two pints of water, macerated for six hours, 
and evaporated toa pint. This decoction is not ordered by 
the London or Edinburgh College; nor does it appear in the 
United States Pharmacopeia, though the plant itself is of- 
ficinal under the pharmaceutical and trivial names of Chi- 
maphila, or Pipsissewa. It is a decoction which might very 
well be left to extemporaneous prescription. 
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Decoctum Taraxaci.—Decoction of Dandelion. Fresh 
herb and root of dandelion, four ounces ; water two pints; 
boiled down to a pint and strained. This formula does not 
occur in the other British Pharmacopa@ias. The extract, 
however, is officinal with the Dublin and London Colleges, 
and is to be found in the United States Pharmacope@ia. In 
the Dublin and Edinburgh Pharmacopa@ias, the herb and root 
are both officinal; in the London and American, the root only. 

The dandelion has been too much neglected as a remedy 
in the United States. The following remarks are made on 
it by Dr Montgomery. ‘ Dandelion has long been a popu- 
lar remedy in hepatic derangements and visceral diseases, 
and several eminent physicians, both in this country and on 
the continent, particularly in Germany, have recently borne 
testimony to its efficacy in such disorders. Boerhaave, and 
several of the older physicians, entertained a high opinion 
of its deobstruent powers. At present it is given in jaun- 
dice, dropsy, and dyspepsia; in the latter it is particularly re- 
commended by Dr W. Philip, who considers it best adapted 
to those cases in which the bile is deficient or much disor- 
dered, while the power of the stomach is still considerable.” 

Infusum Buchu.—Tinctura Buchu. These are prepara- 
tions from the leaves of the Diosma crenata, and are pecu- 
liar to the Dublin Pharmacopeia. The infusion is made 
from an ounce of the leaves to a pint of boiling water; the 
tincture, from two ounces of the leaves to a pint of proof 
spirit. The plant which yields these preparations is thus des- 
cribed by Dr Montgomery. 

“The Diosma crenata isa native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the class Pentandria, Monogynia: Nat. Ord. Ru- 
tacee. The leaves are borne on the extreme twigs, nearly 
in a vertic:’lated order. They are petiolate, coriaceous, al- 
ternate, sometimes opposite; ovato-lanceolate, nearly point- 
ed, about an inch in length, and half an inch in breadth, 
with the margin crenated. The upper surface is smooth and 
of a beautiful bright green; the under is pale and spread 
with translucent glandular points. 
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‘The dried leaves are liable to be mistaken for those of 
senna; but their form is different, being much broader in 
proportion to their length than those of senna, which are 
also smooth along the margins, while the buchu leaves are 
indented and crenated. The smell also is aromatic and pe- 
culiar, and their taste, when chewed, pungent, and commu- 
nicating a flavour resembling that of peppermint.” 

‘“ Buchu leaves are used as a tonic, sudorific, and diuretic. 
They have been found useful in rheumatism, in chronic 
catarrh, and in chronic retention of urine.” 

The preparations of buchu may be obtained from several 
of the apotiecaries of this city. Dropsical affections are the 
diseases in which it has been supposed to prove most ser- 
viceable. 

Mistura Camphore cum Magnesid.—T his formula is pe- 
culiar to the Dublin Pharmacopa@ia, and newly introduced. 
Itis made by triturating twelve grains of camphor with half 
a drachm of carbonate of magnesia, and adding, gradually, six 
fluidounces of water. Dr Montgomery states that this prep- 
aration has been found very beneficial in the uric acid di- 
athesis, and also in irritations of the neck of the urinary 
bladder, particularly when given in combination with hy- 
osciamus. 

Mistura Ferri Aromatica.—This is a very old prepara- 
tion, formerly known by the name of Heberden’s Ink, now 
first introduced into the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, to which it 
is peculiar. It is made by digesting for three days in a close 
vessel, an ounce of Peruvian bark, three drachms of colum- 
bo, two drachms of cloves, and half an ounce of iron filings, 
with as much peppermint water as will be sufficient to af- 
ford twelve fluidounces of strained liquor; to which are added 
compound tincture of cardamoms, three ounces, and tinc- 
ture of orange peel, three drachms. Dr Montgomery states 
it to be a most valuable tonic medicine in weak conditions of 
the stomach, arising from dyspepsia, and in various forms of 
debility. 

Dose. From half a fluidounce to two fluidounces. 
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qua Chlorinii.—This is the 4qgua Oxymuriatica of the 
old edition of the Dublin Pharmacopeia. It is merely a so- 
lution of chlorine gas in water. Dr Montgomery is in error 
when he supposes this gas to be rapidly absorbed by water. 

This preparation has been strongly recommended as a 
stimulant and antiseptic in scarlatina and malignant sore 
throat. It is probable, however, that whatever virtues it 
. may possess, are to be found, in a more convenient form, in 
the solution of chloride of soda, (Labarraque’s disinfecting 
liquid. ) 

Iodinium.— Potasse Hydriodas.— Tinctura lodinit.— Un- 
guentum lodinti.—Unguentum Potasse Hydriodatis. ‘The 
Dublin is the only British Pharmacopeia which embraces 
iodine among its preparations. It is officinal, however, un- 
der the name of Jodinum, in the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia, as well as its more important preparations, such as 
Potassii lodidum (incorrectly called by the Dublin College, 
Potasse Hydriodas, which it only is in solution), and T'ine- 
tura Jodini. ‘The ointments are left in the American work 
to extemporaneous prescription. 

The hydriodate of potassa is directed by the Dublin Col- 
lege to be formed by passing a stream of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen through water, holding iodine in suspension; saturat- 
ing the hydriodic acid thus generated with carbonate of 
potassa, and evaporating to dryness. The salt is then puri- 
fied by means of alcohol, which takes up the pure salt and 
leaves the impurities. The alcoholic solution is then eva- 
porated to dryness. 

Commenting on this process, Dr Montgomery seems to 
give the preference to that of Dr Turner, which consists in 
saturating a hot solution of pure potassa with iodine, which 
generates iodate and hydriodate of potassa; and then passing 
through the solution a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which has the effect of converting the iodate into hydriodate 
of potassa. The same preference was felt by the United 
States Convention; and accordingly they have adopted the 
process of Dr Turner in the edition of their Pharmacopeia, 
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recently published. A still easier process, however, is one 
mentioned by Dr ‘Turner; that of neutralizing exactly, a so- 
lution of hydrosulphate of potassa (common sulphuret of po- 
tassa dissolved in water) by iodine. Here the iodine takes the 
place of the sulphur, which is precipitated, and of course the 
hydriodate is formed at once, without the necessity of a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. Whichever way it is procured, the 
preparation is a hydriocdate only in solution, becoming inva- 
riably iodide of potassium when evaporated to dryness. 

Speaking of the solution of hydriodate of potassa, formed 
by dissolving thirty-six grains of the salt in a fluidounce of 
distilled water, Dr Montgomery remarks, “ I am informed by 
my friend Dr De Renzy, of Carnew, that he has found such 
a solution act almost as a specific in the cure of hemopty- 
sis, and [ have already adverted to a case in which the use 
of iodine appeared decidedly to restrain uterine hemor- 
rhage.” “It has also succeeded, under the management of 
Dr Graves, in curing that very troublesome and unmanage- 
able swelling of the hand, described by him under the name 
of recurrent erythema.” Dose—from one to three grains of 
the salt, or from five to twenty drops of the solution. 

The Dublin tincture of iodine is made by dissolving two 
scruples of iodine in a fluidounce of alcohol, which is five 
drachms and a scruple to halfa pint. The tincture of the 
United States Pharmacopezia is weaker in its proportions, as 
it contains only half an ounce of the iodine to half a pint 
of the spirituous menstruum; but it is probable that both 
tinctures are saturated solutions, and, therefore, in fact, 
equally strong. 

The ointments of iodine and of hydriodate of potassa of 
the Dublin College are severally made with a scruple of the 
medicinal preparation to an ounce of lard. 

Quinine Sulphas.—This preparation has been very pro- 
perly introduced into the Dublin Pharmacopeceia, and no 
doubt will appear in the London and Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
peeias, upon the next revision of those works. It has also 
been introduced into the new edition of the United States 
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Pharmacopeeia, under the more euphonic title of Quinia 
Sulphas. Speaking of its therapeutical powers, Dr M. states 
that he has found it to act almost as a specific in the cure of 
infantile erysipelas. He also records the observation of 
Dr Harty, that it possesses the power of rendering the system 
more susceptible to the influence of mercury. 

We have now gone over the chief additions to the new 
Dublin Pharmacopeia. ‘The following is a list of the prin- 
cipal articles, newly introduced, but not adopted from the 
other British Pharmacopeeias, with the synonymes annexed of 
the United States Pharmacopeia, whenever the article oc- 
curs in that work. 

Acidum Nitro-muriaticum. Acidum Prussicum (Acidum 
Hydrocyanicum, U. 8S. P.). Acidum Sulphuricum Purum. 
Unguentum Acidi Sulphurici. Cataplasma Aluminis. Am- 
moniz Bicarbonas. Unguentum Tartari Emetici. Argenti 
Nitratis Crystalli. Atropz Belladonne Radix. Emplas- 
trum Belladonne. Calcis Phosphas Precipitatum. Mis- 
tura Camphorze cum Magnesia. Quinine Sulphas (Quiniz 
Sulphas, U.S. P.). Cocculi Suberosi Fructus (Cocculus 
Indicus). Colchici Autumnalis Semina (Colchici Se- 
men, U.S. P.). Tinctura Seminum Colchici. Unguentum 
Conii. Cataplasma Conii. Cupri Acetas (Crystallized 
Verdigris)) Diosme Crenate Folia. Infusum Buchu. 
Tinctura Buchu. Mistura Ferri Aromatica. Ferri Cyanu- 
retum (Ferri Ferrocyanas, U.S. P.). Aqua Calcis Composi- 
ta. Decoctum Hematoxyli (Idem, U.S. P.). Hydrargyri 
Persulphas. Hydrargyri Cyanuretum (Idem, U.S. P.). Iodi- 
nium (lodinum, U.S. P.).  Tinctura Iodinii (Tinctura Iodi- 
ni, U. S. P.). Unguentum Iodinii. Extractum Kramerie 
Triandre. Magnesis Sulphas Purum. Infusum Menthe 
Simplex. Momordice Elaterii Folia. Acetum Opii. Tinc- 
tura Piperis Cubebe. Unguentum Piperis Nigri. Potassz 
Hydriodas (Potassii Iodidum, U.S. P.). Unguentum Po- 
tasse Hydriodatis. Aqua Laurocerasi. Punice Granati 
Cortex Radicis. Punice Granati Flores. Pyrola Umbel- 
lata (Chimaphila, U. S. P.). Decoctum Pyrole. Ranun- 
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culi Acris Folia. Ranunculi Flammule Herba. Unguen- 
tum Scrophularie. Pulvis Seminum Sinapis Nigre. Infu- 
sum Sarsaparilla Compositum. Extractum Sarsaparillm 
Fluidum. Sodz Acetas (Idem, U.S. P.). Tinctura Nucis 
Vomice. Extractum Nucis Vomice. 

Besides these, there are a number of new medicines adopt- 
ed either from the London or Edinburgh Pharmacope@ia. 

The Dublin College have made some important reforms in 
their nomenclature ; but still there is room for many more. 
They have very properly deserted kali as the name of the 
vegetable alkali, and substituted potassa. The following are 
instances of their improvements : Acidum Nitricum for Aci- 
dum Nitrosum; Antimonii et Potassze Tartras for Tartarum 
Antitmoniatum ; Aqua Chlorinii for Aqua Oxymuriatica ; Cal- 
cis Carbonas for Creta; Magnesiz Carbonas for Magnesia ; 
Magnesia for Magnesia Usta; Mistura for Lac; Liquor Plum- 
bi Subacetatis for Liquor Subacetatis Lithargyri; Sodz et 
Potassze Tartras for Tartarus Sod et Kali; TincturaCampho- 
re for Spiritus Camphoratus; Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitratis 
for Unguentum Supernitratis Hydrargyri ; Ammoniz Murias 
for Sal Ammoniacum; Sodz Boras for Borax ; Plumbi Car- 
bonas for Cerussa; Plumbi Oxydum Semivitreum for Lithar- 
gyrum ; Potassz Nitras for Nitrum; Potasse Bitartras for 
Crystalli Tartari, &c. Besides these changes, there are the 
following improvements in the names o/ articles adopted from 
the other British Colleges: —Ammoniz Carbonas for Ammoniz 
Subcarbonas; Potasse Bicarbonas for Potasse Carbonas ; 
Bicarbonas for Sodw Carbonas; Potassze Bisulphas 
for Potasse Supersulphas, &c. 

We have now brought our remarks on the work of Drs 
Barker and Montgomery to aclose. Availing ourselves of 
the privilege of a reviewer, we have extended our analysis to 
the new edition of the Dublin Pharmacopeeia, and hence may 
have appeared to be somewhat discursive in some of our ob- 
servations. But this was in some measure unavoidable; as it 
was hardly possible to give the reader an account of the com- 
mentary of the authors, without constantly referring to their 
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text. Dr Barker, who prepared the first or chemical part of 
the “ Observations” has acquitted himself in a creditable 
manner. He has very judiciously adopted the hydrogen unit 
for equivalents. Dr Montgomery, also, who undertook the 
second part, comprising the vegetable medicines and prepa- 
rations, has executed his portion of the labour equally well. 
With these impressions, and with so much more to praise 
than to blame, we take leave of the authors, at the same 
time thanking them for the pleasure and instruction which 
their performance has afforded us in the perusal. 
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Sept. 27th, 1831. The Board of Trustees reported the 
election of G. V7. Andrews of Baltimore, as an associate 
member. 

It was on motion resolved, that a committee of fifteen 
members, of which the President shall be chairman ez officio, 
be appvinted to examine the American Pharmacope@ia, and 
report to the President the results of their experiments and 
observations; and that he be requested to prepare a digest 
of these reports to be read at the stated meeting of the Col- 
lege in December, 1832. Whereupon the following members 
were appointed: D. B. Smith, Charles Ellis, Elias Durand, 
J. Scattergood, C. H. Dingee, Wm. Hodgson, Jun., John Farr, 
R. E. Griffith, Dillwyn Parrish, John Carter, Wm. R. Fish- 
er, Wm. Biddle, E. B. Garrigues, Jos. Bringhurst, Thos. 
Evans. 

It was resolved, that the committee be directed to apprise 
all the resident and associate members, of the objects of this 
appointment, and request their co-operation. 

A letter from M. Robiquet, Sec. general of the Society of 
Pharmacy of Paris, was read, accompanied with a donation of 
some of his works. Resolved, that the corresponding secre- 
tary be directed to reply to the communication, and express 
the desire of the College to maintain an active correspon- 
dence with the Parisian Society. 

The following papers were read and referred to the com- 


mittee of publication : 
Upon the “ Oil of Cantharidin,” by Jos. Scattergood; and 
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upon Salicine, accompanied by aspecimen, by Wm. R. Fish- 
er and P. T. Tyson.” | 

A specimen of cholesterine was presented by Dr James 
B. Rogers of Baltimore. 

The semi-annual election for trustees was then held, and 
the following gentlemen duly elected : Peter Lehman, A.S. 
Roberts, Chas. Shaffer, jr., S. P. Griffitts, jr., S. F. Troth, 
G. B. Wood, Wm. Hodgson, jr., Jos. Scattergood. 


Oct. 25, 1831. The Board of Trustees reported a code 
of bye-laws adopted by them, for their government. 

A letter from Oliver Hull, secretary of the College of Phar- 
macy of New York was read, inclosing resolutions of thatCol- 
lege relative to the graduation of students, viz. ‘“ At a meet- 
ing of the College of Pharmacy of the city of New York, 
held July 15th, 1831, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: Whereas the interests of science in general 
are promoted by a friendly co-operation on the part of insti- 
tutions embracing similar objects, and whereas the Colleges 
of Pharmacy of the cities of Philadelphia and New York have 
in view the same important ends, the advancement of phar- 
maceutic knowledge, and the improvement of those who may 
be preparing to commence the business of apothecaries ; 
therefore, Resolved, that this College receives with much 
satisfaction the friendly expression of good will, and offer of 
co-operation, made by the College of Philadelphia, and cor- 
dially unites in rendering the favour reciprocal, as far as our 
charter will permit. Resolved, that a regular apprenticeship 
with a member of that college, and the attendance of one 
full course of lectures established by it, be sufficient to en- 
title a student who may subsequently attend two full courses 
of lectures in the School of Pharmacy of this College, the 
latter of which shall be gratuitous, and shall pass the requir- 
ed examination in a satisfactory manner, to receive the de- 
gree of graduate of the College of Pharmacy of the city of 
New York.” 

A communication from Amable J. Brasier, on Sugar from 
the Seckel Pear, was read and referred to a select committee. 
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November 29, 1831. The Board of Trustees informed the 
College, that they had authorised a committee to purchase a 
lot of ground for the use of this Institution. This resolution 
was approved by the College. 

The committee to whom was referred Mr Brasier’s com- 
munication, made a report, which with the original commu- 
nication were referred to the committee of publication. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected honorary 
members: Dr Benjamin Silliman, New Haven; Dr John B. 
Emmet, Charlottesville, Va; Dr Freeman Dana, Boston; Dr 
James B. Rogers, Baltimore ;—and John T. Barry, Robert Al- 
sop, London, and Dr Alex. Duncan, Edinburgh, as foreign 
members. 

The following papers were read and referred to the com- 
mittee of publication: On the sap of the Siphonia cahuchu, 
accompanied with a specimen, by Elias Durand; on the bit- 
ter principle of the Podophyllum peltatum, with specimens, 
by William Hodgson, jr.; on nitro-muriatic acid, by Daniel 
B. Smith. 
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NOTICE OF DR BENJAMIN ELLIS. 


[Read by appointment before the Philadelphia Kappa Lambda Society, Dec. 14, 
1831. By B.H. Coates, M.D.] 


The sketch of the life and history of its departed members 
which it is the custom of this society to preserve, has other 
and higher purposes, than the gratification of individual par- 
tiality, or the supplying an imperfect balm to the wounds of 
divided friendship. It is undoubtedly with reason that the 
founders of our body have considered as among its most de- 
sirable objects the promotion of personal intimacy and re- 
gard among those of whom it is constituted. Yet, in com- 
piling these brief records, there exists the further view of at 
once inciting ourselves to imitate the merits of the deceased, 
and adding a new stimulus to well-doing, by reflections, daily 
renewed, upon the opinions which will be expressed of us 
by our friends, after the tomb shall have closed over our re- 
mains, and when the lips which might have been eager and 
prompt in explanation, shall lie silent beneath the cold seal 
of the clod of the valley. Who would not wish, at the ter- 
mination of this changeable career, to leave kindly impress- 
ions behind him? Who can avoid feeling a regard for post- 
humous reputation—a deference for that judgment which can 
no longer be suspected of receiving a bias from the obliqui- 
ties of interest? Who can fail to entertain, with generous 
emotion, a sentiment which operates as a constant impulse 
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to emerge beyond the clouds of selfishness, and add further 
practice and development to all the loftier qualities of our 
nature? ‘To awaken these reflections, a purpose far beyond 
the indulgence of vanity, is the object of NECROLOGICAL No- 
TICES and FUNERAL EULOGIUMS. 

If all historical narration be defined as “ philosophy 
teaching by examples,” there is surely no department of its 
diversified pages which possessesa more useful practical bear- 
ing than that which relates to the lives and conduct of men in 
the honourable discharge of public and private duties; and 
in none of these is the benefit conferred more substantial 
than in the pursuits of science, and the walks of daily and 
domestic life. It is not the warrior, whose exploits have 
commanded the wonder and admiration of contending na- 
tions, that furnishes the most appropriate object for the fu- 
ture contemplation and emulation of his kind. His footsteps 
are tracked in blood, bis breath scatters fire and pestilence, 
and his destroying energies are perhaps more frequently em- 
ployed in favour of the wrong, than of the righteous cause. 
It is not the statesman, whose brain, fertile in intrigues, and 
continually pondering the purchased secrets of foreign na- 
tions, is deep absorbed in the double effort to aggrandize his 
own community and to extend and perpetuate his individual 
importance. His station is, from the nature of things, capa- 
ble of being held by few; his labours confined in the sphere 
of their questionable utility toa particular nation and a par- 
ticular age ; the usefulness of his actions is vitiated and often 
entirely destroyed by the exertions deemed necessary to sus- 
tain his own power; his popularity and official station, upon 
which his opportunities of benefiting the community depend, 
and which are frequently purchased at the dear expense of 
degraded character, are certain, sooner or later, to succumb 
to the fluctuating violence of public commotion; and his best 
laid plans and most honourable schemes, to be thwarted by 
selfish and unprincipled opposition, or poisoned to annihila- 
tion by the suspicion of his motives. 

In the shades of private life, on the other hand, we meet 
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with examples and precedents applicable to the experience 
of many ; and in the extension and diffusion of science are 
found labours whose beneficial results extend to remote 
times and foreign countries. If, in these days of scientific 
nationality, a learned and observing individual cannot always 
be said to belong to the whole civilized world, or to the hu- 
man race in the abstract, the results of his researches are 
frequently embodied in the inquiries made in foreign coun- 
tries, and his toils, if really useful, are felt in their conse- 
quences by succeeding generations. He who adds a brick 
to the temple of knowledge, which, as is said to have been 
the case with the great cathedral of St Peter, remains, from 
age to age, continually in the process of construction, con- 
tributes to support the additional walls and columns which 
shall be erected upon it by the architects of future times ; 
and thus secures to himself a memorial, which, however hum- 
ble, will probably, encased in such an imperishable building, 
endure as long as our species shall continue to cultivate 
learning. Though the studies of the inquirer into nature at 
the moment of their prosecution frequently interest but few, 
yet when their value comes to be multiplied by repeated use 
in successive ages, or, as is occasionally the case, in foreign 
countries, the amount assumes a more imposing magnitude. 
The experimental observer, from a solitary, unconnected stu- 
dent, swells into a benefactor of the whole human race, or 
at least of that portion of it which continue to use and culti- 
vate the language he employs. In like manner, the utility 
of an example in private life receives a similar augmentation, 
in exact proportion to the number to whom it is applicable, 
and who have or take the opportunity to profit by it. When 
handled by one of those eminent writers whose talents and 
reputation give general currency to what they produce, the 
memoirs of private individuals frequently become valuable 
and widely diffused treasures; they furnish lessons to the 
multitude, and their importance is national. 

These reflections have struck me as being not inapplica- 
ble to an obituary notice of our departed friend. ‘Though 
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limited to a small number, the feelings of the members of 
this society are invoked, on such occasions, for an object of 
zeal, dignity and usefulness. Let us not dishearten labour- 
ers in the field of valuable science and professional toil by 
denying to their tasks the elevation and importance to which 
their claims are so justly founded. 

Dr Benjamin Ellis was born in Muncy, Pennsylvania, May 
5, 1798. He was the son of William and Mercy Ellis; the 
heads of a respectable landholding family of that vicinity, 
one of the members of which has since represented his dis- 
trict in Congress. His early education was in strict confor- 
mity with the opinions of the religious society of Friends, 
in whose connexion he continued till his death, complying 
steadily with all the requisitions of their discipline. His 
years of boyhood, including those employed in the acquisi- 
tion of the first elements of knowledge, were spent upon his 
paternal estate ; and this circumstance developed in his mind 
an attachment to rural life and to the mountainous scenery 
in which he found himself placed. At an early period, how- 
ever, he was sent to a seminary at Manhattanville, near New 
York, at which he completed his English education and stu- 
died Latin and French ; with which languages he afterwards 
extended his acquaintance while under the pressure of other 
engagements. During his residence at Manhattanville, his 
attention was first drawn to the science of chemistry; an oc- 
currence arising out of the ordinary exercises of the institu- 
tion. In pursuit of information on this subject he proceed- 
ed, three times a week, and at the distance of eight miles 
from his lodgings, to attend a course of lectures delivered 
by professor Griscom, in the city of New York, in the year 
1815. After the conclusion of his academic engagements, 
and another short residence at Muncy, he applied himself to 
the study of pharmacy. On the part of Dr Ellis, this profes- 
sion was undertaken in a liberal and philosophical spirit, 
embracing a view to the further prosecution of chemistry, 
and a determination to employ for practical usefulness, all 
the applicable resources which science afforded, and which 
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were within his reach. In the pursuits of these objects, he 
spent several years in an eminent establishment in this city, 
where he acquired the best title to be considered as practi- 
cally acquainted with the Materia Medica. His determina- 
tion, subsequently, to devote himself to the study and practice 
of medicine, was entirely the result of his own reflections, 
he having acted, in this respect, with entire independence, 
although he always entertained the greatest respect and esti- 
mation for the opinions of his friends. While a student of med- 
icine, he was appointed house pupil of the Philadelphia Dis- 
pensary; charged, in addition, with the duty of attending cases 
of midwifery. In due time, he passed through the studies and 
complied with the requisitions prescribed by the University of 
Pennsylvania, in which he took the degree of Doctor of Med- 
icine, April 4, 1822; having presented a thesis ‘on Marsh 
Effluvia.” He was, subsequently, elected one of the physi- 
cians of the Dispensary; and again, one of those employed 
by the board of guardians to attend to the out-door poor. 
In the whole of these arduous and thankless duties, Dr 
Ellis gave attendance with the most scrupulous care and the 
most unexhausted patience ; adding one more to the list of 
young physicians, who have bestowed so large a share of 
their best years upon the public service without any reward. 

In May 1824, he was married, according to the order 
of the Society of Friends, to a most amiable lady, who now 
survives him. 

After he had been some years in practice, and when the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was instituted, it was ex- 
pected by Dr Ellis’s friends that he would take an active part 
in it. His pharmaceutical studies and experience, and his 
particular fondness for chemistry, strongly pointed out this 
course; the only one in which his various labours, including 
those of a medical character, could be brought to co-operate 
foracommon object. Accordingly, we find him, inJune 1827, 
elected Professor of Materia Medica in that college, in the 
place of Dr Samuel Jackson, who had resigned the situation. 
In this capacity, Dr Ellis delivered four courses of lectures, 
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to an auditory embracing a large portion of the young can- 
didates for pharmaceutical confidence in our city. In addi- 
tion to this, he had at one time, with much labour, prepared 
a popular course on chemistry; to attend which a respectable 
class was secured; when, by circumstances of another kind, 
and unforeseen by the lecturer, the project was thwarted and 
proved finally unsuccessful. 

Besides these means of diffusing knowledge, the want was 
early felt for a periodical journal, to be devoted to pharma- 
ceutical subjects alone. Among the originators of the 
Journal of the College of Pharmacy, Dr Ellis was one of the 
most active. Hecontributed several editorial and other ar- 
ticles to the first series of that publication; and conducted it, 
for the four last numbers, as editor. On the failure of 
the first series, our fellow member was earnest and persever- 
ing in his efforts for the establishment of a new one; which 
was eflected, owing, it is said, in a great measure to his ex- 
ertions. This series is the very respectable and valuable jour- 
nal which has continued, in growing usefulness and increas- 
ing character for scientific knowledge, to the present day. 
Dr Ellis continued, aided by a committee of the College, 
to edit this work, as far as the number for April 1831; when 
his labours were interrupted by death. 

In addition to these complicated tasks, and to a respecta- 
ble private practice, Dr Ellis was elected one of the physi- 
cian accoucheurs to the Philadelphia Alms House; the du- 
ties of which office he discharged with credit for the last two 
years of his life. . 

Such were the pursuits and occupations of our departed 
friend, when in the midst of plans and active efforts for the 
promotion of science and the extension of an honorable 
name, death, that comes to all, that arrests alike the con- 
queror in his march, and the ploughman at his furrow, put 
a sudden period to these diversified labours. About the 
middle of April last, Dr Ellis was seized with the symptoms 
of that description of sore throat which so frequently accom- 
pany epidemics of scarlatina; and in the course of the dis- 
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ease, the scarlet eruption was manifested, though in an 
irregular manner. ‘The sufferer had a mind above supersti- 
tion; yet his friends could not help remarking the repeated 
assurances he gave them of a strong presentiment that, if he 
were ever attacked with this disease, it would prove mortal. 
Accordingly, after a duration of four or five days, and after 
some intervals affording flattering hopes, the white exuda- 
tion formed itself over the whole surface of his mouth, fauces, 
and pharynx; and on the morning of the 23d, after an illness 
of about a week, he expired. His death was apparently ac- 
companied with less of physical suffering than had been an- 
ticipated; and he was thought to retain his intellectual fa- 
culties to the last. Many of his latest moments were spent 
in prayer; and he maintained throughout this trying inter- 
val that propriety which belonged to the character of a man 
of intelligence, and that elevated dependence upon a higher 
power which became a christian. 

Such were, as I have been enabled to sketch them, the 
life and death of our deceased fellow member. We see, 
pictured in them, the employments of a man bent earnestly 
and steadily upon the faithful discharge of the duties which 
pertained to the local situation allotted to him by his Crea- 
tor. No meretricious artifice to attract the popular ap- 
plause, no disingenuous manceuvring were perceptible in his 
character. He was rather one of those adapted, by perse- 
vering labour, to erect a new institution, than qualified to 
turn its existence to his own private advantage. He saw 
no other route to eminence open to him, in which he should 
escape with an unwounded conscience, than the direct effort 
to win success by meriting it; a method not always crowned 
with prosperity, but which, at least, leaves the moral sense 
uncontaminated with guilt. In the discharge of duties of 
any kind, Dr Ellis was faithful, assiduous and persevering. 
This was evinced as well in private practice as in his ser- 
vices to public institutions. His sense of conscience and 
that of honour, which were combined together, revolted at 
trick and disingenuousness. These qualities rendered him 
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firm and steady in his friendships. Unreproached in his pro- 
fessional character, he was one of the most attached and 
consistent members of this society. Warm and kind as a 
son, brother and husband, his loss will be long felt by the 
circle of relatives whom he has left behind him; nor will 
the vacuity be soon filled. 

Dr Ellis was slender in his figure, though labouring un- 
der no knows and well defined disease; and apparently but 
little calculated to endure fatigue. To this, however, he 
fearlessly exposed himself; and the most strongly marked 
character of his physiological temperament was, perhaps, a 
capability of unwearying and persevering industry. 

His services to science and useful art may be principally 
comprised under the head of pharmacy. We have already 
mentioned his courses of lectures, and his valuable journal. 
Through the medium of the latter, not only have many im- 
portant and useful discoveries of European experimentalists 
been made known to the American public, but a number of 
original scientific inquiries have been first presented to the 
learned world; inquiries which have afterwards been thought 


to possess such merit as to entitle them to republication by 
some of the most philosophic writers of Paris. In addition 
to this, he was the author of a Medical Formulary, which 
has passed through two editions, and has been analysed, 
with the abstraction of its contents, as one of the standard 
American works on that subject, by the compilers of the 
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On the Preparation of the Iodurets of Mercury, by M. Berthemot.—T wo methods 
have hitherto been employed to prepare the iodurets of mercury. One consists in 
a double decomposition of a proto or a deuto-salt of mercury by the ioduret of po- 
tassa. The other, in the trituration of determinate proportions of iodine and mer- 
cury. It is toa slight modification of the latter that I wish to invite attention, espe- 
cially in the preparation of the proto-ioduret of mercury. It may be well, however, 
to point out, in the first place, the inconveniences attendant on the first of these 
two modes. 

If a deuto-salt of mercury be employed, there will be a very beautiful red preci- 
pitate (the deuto-ioduret of mercury), but if there be an excess either of the mereu- 
rial salt or the alkaline ioduret, a portion of the precipitate will be re-dissolved, 
and a double salt of mercury and ioduret*of potassa will be formed, which will be 
lost in the washing. The quantity of the product may therefore be less than that 
of the substances employed, except the greatest care be taken. If a proto salt of 
mercury be employed to obtain the proto-ioduret, still greater precautions are 

necessary. It is essential in the first place to prepare the proto-nitrates or the 
_ proto-acetates of mercury, entirely free from the deuto salt; in the next place, the 
different reactions which take place on the mixture of mercurial solutions with 
ioduret of potassa, will sensibly alter the nature of the precipitate. In fact, when 
the proto-nitrate is employed, water aciculated with nitric acid must be used to 
dissolve it, and although a small portion of alkali be added to the solution of the 
ioduret to neutralize the excess of acid, yet deuto-ioduret of mercury will be form- 
ed, which is precipitated with the proto-ioduret, and communicates a more or less 
yellowish tinge to it; and even supposing that the mercurial liquor was perfectly 
neutral, great care must be taken not to add the alkaline ioduret to excess, for, if 
this be done, the proto-ioduret of mercury will be partly converted into metzllic 
mercury in a very minute state of division, which will communicate a blackish 
green colour to the proto-ioduret; and partly into deuto-ioduret, which will form a 
soluble alkaline iodo hydragyrate, which will be lost in the washing. As to the 
employment of the proto-acetate as recommended by M. Polydore Boullay, in his 
memoirs on double iodurets, it does appear better suited for the preparation of the 
proto-ioduret of mercury. ‘Ihe insolubility of this salt in cold water is well known, 
and it is moreover known that if it be heated in order to dissolve it, the deuto-ace- 
tate is formed, and this gives the same precipitates as the proto-nitrate. However, 
if a cold solution of the alkaline ioduret be triturated with the proto-ecetate, it will 
be seen that it assumes a greenish black colour which gradually becomes of a beau- 
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tifal yellowish green colour; the true tint of the proto-ioduret of mercury; but as 
undissolved portions of the acetate of mercury are to be observed in this precipitate, 
and as in washing it with boiling water, to dissolve the proto-acetate, it will be im- 
mediately converted into the deuto-acetate, or change the nature of the precipitate, 
it appears to me that this method must likewise be relinquished. 


Proto-ioduret of mercury by triturating iodine with mercury and alcohol.—The 
iodurets of mercury were at first prepared by the trituration of iodine and mercury, 
an operation which requires considerable time for the combination to be com- 
plete, especially as respects the proto-ioduret. 

Afterwards, it appears that preference was given to the procedure of causing 
a double decomposition of soluble mercurial salts by an alkaline ioduret, as afford- 
ing the most beautiful products, which in fact is the case as regards the deuto- 
ioduret of mercury. Nevertheless I prefer the use of the first plan, modified in 
some degree, as the easiest and most advantageous, 

The proto-ioduret is composed: Hg. + L. 

1 Atom Mercury, 1265 ,822 Mercury, 61,60 
1 Atom Iodine, 789,145 lodine, 38,40 
2054,967 100,00 

To prepare it, 38.40 of iodine and 61.60 of mercury are to be weighed out, and 
poured into a flat bottomed mortar and well triturated. This mixture will soon 
assume a reddish colour, and shortly afterwards, on the addition of a small quantity 
of alcohol at 33°, and as strong as possible, added drop by drop whilst triturating, 
it will become of a green colour with a slight tinge of yellow, and all the mercury 
and iodine will have disappeared. ‘The alcohol will have almost entirely evapo- 
rated, and the result will be a very beautiful proto-ioduret. It is evident that in 
this operation, the deuto-ioduret of mercury is first formed, mixed with iodine and 
unreduced mercury, the alcohol has a tendency to separate this deuto-ioduret, and 
in dissolving the iodine, brings the different parts of mixture into closer contact 
and soon causes a perfect combination of the two bodies. 

By triturating together, 100 parts of the deuto-ioduret, and 4450 of metallic 
mercury, with a little alcohol, the proto-ioduret is also obtained. 

Deuto-ieduret of Mercury.—The deuto-ioduret of mercury is composed: 
Hg. + 
1 Atom Mercury, 1265,822 Mercury, 44,51 

2 Atom Iodine, 1578,290 Todine, 55,49 

To prepare this ioduret 55.49 of iodine are to be mixed with 44.51 of mercury, 
and the same operation pursued as for the proto-ioduret, taking great care to add 
the aleohol only by drops, and triturating the mixture for a few moments between 
each addition of the liquid, because if too great a quantity of the aleohel be added 
at once, the reaction will be too violent and sometimes determines such a develop- 
ment of heat that the mixture fuses, and disengages fumes of iodine. This plan 
also succeeds very well, and although it has the advantage of always affording a 
good product, whose composition is exact, its colour is far from being as fine a red, 
or having the brilliance or velvety appearance of that obtained by double decom- 
position. But by subliming the iodurets obtained by either of these modes, the 


result is precisely the same.—Journal de Pharmacie, August 1831. 
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SCHOOL OF PHARMACY IN PARIS. 


Opening of the Practical School—The opening of the session took place on 
Thursday the 25th of May. M. Laugier, director of it, explained in his discourse 
the advantages which ought to result to the establishment by the extension given 
to each of the courses of the school. He announced, that besides the means of in- 
struction offered by the Practical School, collections of natural history and mate- 
ria medica would be open to the scholars on certain days. 

The director then, in the following terms, pointed out the distribution of the 
studies, and the utility of practice in the study of chemistry. 

‘¢ The school has provided, for the students who shall be admitted to the Practi- 
cal School, laboratories distinct from those where the candidates work in the pre- 
paration of the subject of their theses. There the students will be daily exercised 
in all kinds of manipulation. During the first year, they will be occupied, under 
the direction of the professors, either with the simple mixture of bodies and the 
making up of formulas, the preparation of compound medicines, or with chemical 
operations, whose success requires knowledge, the necessary consequence of long 
practice. 

In general, sufficient importance is not attached to certain easy operations and 
simple mixtures, which persons slightly initiated in the art consider as trifling or 
insignificant, and offering no interest. Nevertheless, in the hands of skilful ope- 
rators, these experiments, to all appearance so simple, have frequently been the 
means of discoveries sufficiently important to advance even chemistry, so inti- 
mately connected in its objects with pharmacy, so that the latter may with justice 
claim the glory of having given rise to the former. 

‘*In the second year, the students already familiar with a great number of bo- 
dies, and the combinations which they form with each other, and having acquired 
the habit of manipulating, will be prepared to undertake labours of a higher order; 
those, for instance, whose results are of such a nature as to throw a light upon im- 
portant questions of legal medicine, to resolve which application is so often made 
to apothecaries, and which, without doubt, present great difficulties, especially to 
those who find themselves unsupported, and abandoned to their own resources, 

“On occasions unhappily too frequent, when it is necessary to verify the exis- 
tence of poisonous substances, the use of which may compromise the honour and 
even the life of individuals who are the objects of the investigation of justice, how 
much is it to be desired that apothecaries, naturally consulted on these delicate 
questions, should possess sufficient knowledge to pronounce in a positive manner, 
or should refrain from giving any opinion, if their experiments had not sufficiently 
convinced them. For, in certain circumstances, gentlemen, great knowledge is 
necessary to prevent us from considering asa real fact, what has only the appear- 
ance of truth. There are too many examples, in the judiciary calendar, of fatal 
errors, which would not have been fallen into, if there had been a more thorough 
knowledge of the different modifications or changes which bodies are capable of 
undergoing. 

*“ During another part of the second year, experiments upon vegetable or animal 
analysis will be undertaken by the stadents. 

** They will also be exercised: 1st. In becoming familiar with the characters of 
minerals, those which strike our senses, and those which are easily discovered by 
the assistance of physics and chemistry; 2d. In the analysis of minerals, for the 
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sake of proving the different states in which they exist in nature; 3d. In compar- 
ing the processes employed to separate the elements which form these compounds, 
and to estimate exactly the different proportions of the principles. 

« All these exercises, gentlemen, are intended to form good practitioners, who 
alone can become chemists and skilfal apothecaries. Theory, which is so neces- 
sary a thing, is only truly valuable, in proportion as it may be applied to actual 
practice.” —Journ. de Pharmacie, June 1831. 


Extractum Taraxaci.—Dr Epps states in one of his lectures on Materia Med- 
ica, that the extract of Taraxacum prepared in the usual way is inert, whilst that 
produced by spontaneous evaporation of the juices of the plant gathered in the au- 
tumn, is a valuable and efficacious article, and deserves the praises bestowed on it 
by Pemberton (Diseases of the Abdominal Viscera). It forms a solid mass of a 
fine colour, and not the treacle-like soft substance usually to be found in the shops. 
—Lancet, July 1831. 


Hydrocyanic Acid.—Mr Laming, of London, gives the following plan and pro- 

portions for obtaining a medicinal hydrocyanic acid of a definite strength. 
Tartaric acid, 150 grains 
Cyanide of potassium, 66 grains 
Distilled water, 18 f. drachms. 

The acid resulting will most closely approximate in strength to that of Vauque- 
lin when due calculation is made for evaporation during the formation of the 
latter. 

Each fluid ounce will contain exactly 12 grains of pure acid. Each fluid drachm 
one and a half grains, and each fluid minim one fortieth of a grain.—Jbid. 


Purification of Sitver.—M. Guibourt gives the following method for obtaining 
silver in a perfectly pure state, and free from copper. After dissolving the alloy in 
nitric acid, he permits crystallization to take place, and throws the crystals into a 
funnel, the spout of which is obstructed by fragments of glass; they are to be washed 
with concentrated nitrie acid, till they lose all traces of copper; on being redis- 
solved, and again crystallized, they will become a perfectly pure nitrate of silver. 
The same chemist also states that he has found that vessels made of perfectly pure 
silver were more readily acted on by alkaline salts, &e. than when they contained 
some alloy of copper; though he is unable to state what are the best proportions of 
the two metals.—Journ. de Chim. Med. Sep. 1831. 


Method of Removing the Stain of Nitrate of Silver from the Skin.—M. Deles- 
champs was consulted by a young lady to remove black marks on her skin, pro- 
duced by the application of a solution of nitrate of silver, for the purpose of stain- 
ing her hair. This he effected by washing them with a concentrated solution of 
chloride of soda, and as soon as they assumed a whitish colour, using a solution of 
ammonia, made with one part of ammonia to six of water.—Jdid. 


Protoxides of Copper, &2c.—M. Wohler has found that the protoxides of cop- 
per, iron and manganese, can be readily procured by melting the chlorides of 
* these metals with dry carbonate of soda. The heat of a spirit lamp is sufficient. — 
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